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fiotes. 
BISHOP TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


As a PS. to my note in 3" S, ix. 467, I send 
an extract from an article in the North British 
Review appropriately reprinted in the Odds and 
Ends Series, and entitled “ Bibliomania: ”’ 


“To most persons, the fastidiousness of a genuine 
book-lover about the editions which he admits into his 
library ; his frequent preference of an old and dingy copy, 
to the finest modern reprint ; and above all, his anxiety 
to have two or three different editions of the same work, 
are quite unaccountable. A great part of what are called 
the reading public have no sense of the difference be- 
tween a Baskerville and a Bungay edition, and the only 
idea they have as to the superior intrinsic value of one 
edition over another is, that it should be ‘the latest.’ 
Hence, in buying a copy of Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons, for 
example, they would probably turn with contempt from 
the finest old folio of 1668 or 1678, and select with un- 
hesitating preference the smug octavo edition of Mr. Tegg, 
in which we lately noticed one of the noblest passages of 
the great preacher disfigured and rendered unintelligible 
by having ‘ spritefulness of the morning’ converted into 
* spitefulness.’ 

“Charles Lamb declares that he could never read Beau- 
mont and Fletcher but in folio, and that he did not know 
4 more heartless sight than the octavo reprints of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Any one who wishes to read 
the pure text of Taylor, or to obtain any certainty as to 
what he really wrote, must have recourse to editions pub- 
lished in the author’s lifetime. His singular phraseology, 
the unexpectedness of his turns of thought, and the not 
unfrequent obscurity of his language, are constantly apt 
to throw out the printers, and a fine muddle they occa- 
sionally make of him, In any ordinary copy of the Holy 


ueen of | 


— Bampton’s Tax — Charles I.— Comparisons | 


umours of Hayfield Fair” —The National Crest of Ire- | 


| Dying, for example, on turning to chap. i. sect. 3, § 3, we 
| meet with the following passage : — 

“* And let usawhile suppose what Dives would have done 
| if he had been loosed from the pains of hell, and permitted 
to live on earth one year. Would all the pleasures of 
the world have kept him one hour from the Temple ? 
Would he not have been perpetually under the hands of 
priests, or at the feet of the doctors, or by Moses’ 
chair, or attending as near the altar as he could, or re- 
| lieving poor Lazarus’? &ec. 

“Now, it might surely have occurred to any one, that as 
Lazarus is represented in the Gospel narrative as having 
died before Dives, and as Taylor’s supposition does not 
include his coming to life again along with the latter, 
there is something like absurdity in the idea of one of 
the engagements of his renewed life being that of ‘ re- 
lieving poor Lazarus.’ But if we refer to the edition of 
1652, we shall find that the absurdity in question does 
not belong to Taylor, and we shall also have the satisfac- 
tion of lighting on one of those quaint felicities of thought 
[and diction] which are so characteristic of this Divine, 
and which in all probability would never have occurred to 
any other writer but himself. The true reading is Lazars, 
not Lazarus. And yet in every edition we have hap- 
pened to look into, ranging from about 1670 downwards 
to the present time, the absurd and nonsensical reading 
Lazarus occurs.” 

There is something peculiarly felicitous in the 
use of the word /azars here, as its connection with 
Lazarus is vividly brought out, and we have it in 
all the racy force and freshness of its original 
derivation. The correction is an important one, 

| and obvious enough, and it is strange it has not 
been made before. In the thirteenth edition of 

| the Holy Dying, Lond. 1682, and in Mr. Eden’s 
edition, both of which are before me, the error 
occurs. 

Sermon XI. p. 466: “he quits a convenient 
lodging room, and purchases a glorious country.” 
The whole passage shows that inconvenient is the 
word intended. 

In Sermon XVI. Part 2, Taylor contrasts the 
spare “and spriteful nutriment ” suited to the 
student and contemplative man, with the coarse 
abundance which the labouring man requires : — 

“ Asthe tender and more delicate easily-digested meats 
will not help to carry burdens upon the neck, and hold 
the plough in society and yokes of the laborious oxen; 
so neither will the pulse and the leeks, Lavinian sausages, 
and the Cisalpine suckets or gobbets of condited bull’s 
flesh, minister such delicate spirits to the thinking man ; 
but his notion will be as flat as the noise of the Arcadian 
porter, and thick as the first juice of his country lard, 
unless he make his body a fit servant to the soul, and 
both fitted for the employment.”—vol. iv. p. 200. 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary pas- 
One might almost think that Taylor him- 
self had been feeding on the aforesaid “suckets 
or gobbets of condited bull’s flesh,” and regaling 
himself with Boeotian porter, so crude and bar- 
barous and unintelligible “his notion” and ex- 
pr ssion. 

Sermon XIX. p. 569: Taylor speaks of “the 

soul of a tyrant, or a violent and vicious person, 


feeling butcheries” ; which seems to be his pecu- 


sage 
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liar way of ets what, a few lines after, he 
more intelligibly designates the “‘ torment of con- 


science.” It is strange that the poetry and refine- 


ment of Taylor’s mind have not preserved him | 


from frequent barbarism of style, and that his 
genius did not lift him more above pedantry and 
the distraction of many books. 

Sermon XXIII. p. 202: “Some men use to read 
Scripture on their knees, and many with their 
heads uncovered.” Taylor probably had in mind 


S. Charles Borromeo, of whom S. Francis De Sales | 


records : — 

“§. Charles, archevéque de Milan, n’étudiait jamais 
dans |’Ecriture Sainte, qu'il ne se mit & genoux et téte 
nue, pour témoigner le respect avec lequel il fallait en- 
tendre et lire la volonté de Dieu signifi¢e.”— De L’ Amour 
de Dieu, b. 8, c. 3, ult. 

Sermon XXIII. p. 610: “ And their sicknesses 
are sometimes a design to shew the riches of our 
[their] bedchamber.”’ 

Sermon XXV, p. 636: — 

“We leaned upon rhubarb and aloes, and our aprons 
were made of the sharp leaves of the Indian fig-tree, and 
so we fed, and so were clothed: and round about our 
dwellings was planted a hedge of thorns and bundles of 
thistles, the aconite and the briony, the nightshade, and 
the poppy; and at the root of these grew the healing 
Plantain, which, rising up into a tallness by the friendly 
invitation of a heavenly influence, turned about the Tree 
of the Cross, and cured the wounds of the thorns, and the 
curse of the thistles,” 

In this curious passage, “ leaned” seems a mis- 
print for lived, and “ turned” is used in the sense 
of twined. 

Sermon XXVII. p. 660: — 

“Tt is a huge affront to a covetous man, that he is the 
further off from fulness by having great heaps and vast 
revenues ; and that his thirst increases by having that 
which should quench it.” 

Here “affront” is used in a singular way, as 
equivalent to veration or torment. ° 

As the Throne of Lucifer has been recently 
discussed in “ N. & Q.,” the following passage 
may be acceptable : — 

“Christ carried human nature above the seats of the 
Angels, to the place whither ‘ Lucifer the Son of the 
Morning’ aspired to ascend, but in his attempt fell into 
hell. For so said the Prophet: the Son of the Morning 
said, ‘I will ascend into Heaven, and sit in the sides of 
the North,’ that is, the Throne of Jesus seated in the 
East, called the sides or obliquity of the North.”—Sermon 
XXYV. p. 637. 

EIRIONNACH. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Preserved among the State Papers is a rude 
drawing of Mary Queen of Scots. The figure is 
half woman with a straight fish’s tail. A crown 
is on her head, a mystic caduce in her right 
hand,* lass in her left ; she is upon 


and an hour-gla 


[* Or rather a hawk’s lure, as stated by Mr. Pinker- 
Ton in his ingenious article on this caricature of the 
Mermaid in “ N. & Q.” 3"4 §. v. 338.—Ep. } 


a tripod. The initials are M. R.: beneath is g 
hare surrounded with seventeen daggers. 

During the sixteenth and a great portion of 
the seventeenth centuries, the king was sym. 
bolized as the sun, or the sun was symbolized as 
the king. At the same time the queen was re. 
presented by the moon or some brilliant heavenly 
gem. Stronger evidence cannot be adduced of 
this fact than what is still recorded in every or. 
thodox Bible. In the dedication addressed to 
James, he (James) is likened to the sun rising 
in his strength (at the vernal equinox) on the 
setting of the bright occidental star Queen Eliz» 
beth. The bright occidental star is “ Spica,” the 
Egyptian Isis exalted to heaven with her ears of 
corn—the winged angel Virgo!! “Spica” is also 
called “Azamech,” literally “the station of the 
moon.” As Elizabeth was queen on earth, so 
Virgo is queen in heaven. The virgin queen 
reigned forty-five years below, and above the 
virgin reigns forty-five years or degrees. (See 
Jamieson’s Atlas, London, 1822.) Directly op- 
posite to Virgo is Andromeda. She is in the pie- 
tured sign of Pisces; indeed, the northern straight 
fish is united to her, and her brilliant “ Mirach” 
is on (above) the back of the great dolphin, now 
called Cetus. By means of certain laws obtained 
by using the royal arch masonic keys on celestial 
planispheres, “ Spica’ represents the summer 
solstice in the pictured heavens, and Andromeda 
the winter solstice. Andromeda is always in 
tribulation, in bondage, in fact in chains; indeed 
her name of Andromeda means “a long chain.” 
She denotes Misriam; and Mirach is Scotia, the 
Egyptian Venus. Venus is represented as rising 
from her shell, dripping with the foam of the 
ocean. Ecosse (French) means “shell” and 
“Scotland.” Mirach Venus is the sea-maid, or 
mermaid—étoile de la mer, and étoile de la mére! 


| Mary means “ lady or mistress of the sea,” or 


“ bitterness of the sea,” also “ exalted.” By the 
masonic laws framed as described, “ Mirach” 
applies to the opening of the year with “ Alge- 
nib,” the brilliant of Perseus; and Perseus has the 
caduce wings on his feet. With his drawn sword 
when, with “ Markab” of Pegasus, he rescues 
Mirach of Andromeda from “ Menkar,” the sea- 
monster Cetus. By the laws “Spica” rises to 
the Alpha of the Egyptian Apollo (the Ge mini). 
So Mirach Scotia Mary when “exalted” is with 
the music-master, who at sun-down (supper) 8 
killed with the dagger of Orion. Beneath the 
dagger is Lepus, the hare. From the ecliptic 
pole Apollo is at 4¢ 107. The solstice of astrono- 
mers is at 90, therefore the seventeen daggers. 

The tripod, or three-legged stool, is in ofieme 
sculptoris the mason’s or sculptor’s shop; the 
crown corona Borealis, and the hour-glass modem 
masonry has converted into the twenty-four inch 
gauge * Norma nilotica.” 
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The following passage in A Midsummer Night's 

Dream can now be comprehended : — 
«Once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back,” 

Mirach with Cetus.—Montfaucon, in his Anti- 
quities, plate 101, vol. i. gives the lovely woman 
rising from a dolphin’s back, and Cupid blowing 
ahorn. The mermaid was — 

“TUttering such dulcet and harmonius breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song.” 

The dulcet breath is from Vega of Lyra, which 
is with Scotia. In Sloane’s MS. No. 3544, British 
Museum, is a mermaid with the Pisces in her 
hands, and the Gemini in Argo opposite. “ When 
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the weather was strong, the mermaid began her | 
song, the sweetness of which lulled the sailors to | 


sleep, and they perished.” 
then must Spica, with the sailors of Argo, sink 
below the horizon. 
“ And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music,” 


The stars of Pisces must shoot 90 degrees from 
oS 


When Mirach rises, | 


their spheres to hear the music of Lyra, and they | 


do so on April 1, or fool's day, poisson d'avril. 
“That very time... 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid, all armed : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west ; 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts.’ 
Cupid Antinous is with Scotia Mary. He has 
his bow and arrows, but “Sagitta” with the 
valentine is shot off and speeding to the bright 
occidental star :— 
“ But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon.” 
With Apollo is the arrow shaft quenched with 
Azamech in the ocean, and her lunar majesty 
oye on in maiden meditation fancy free. The 
olt of the arrow fell on a little western flower, 
which cannot be otherwise than sub rosa. 
Henry S. MELVILLE. 


THANET NOTES. 

Miren.— Driving through the island the other 
day observing the crops, and remarking how ex- 
cellent the farming a peared to be, my attention 
was called to a huge on of manure, and I was 
told few farmers had larger; but, on pointing to 
another, which appeared to be quite as big, my 
informant said, “Oh! no, that is a mien.” This 
I found to be a heap consisting of stable manure, 
seaweed, and earth in alternate layers; in other 
words, a mix ing. This short explanation may save 
our having recourse to Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic 
glossaries for an etymology. 

Stripping the outer Coats of Walnuts. —On the 
same day I heard a controversy between two 
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rustics as to which was the proper term to desig- 
nate this process. One insisted on the phrase 
“husking,” the other “ hulling’”’—Non nostrum 
tantas componere lites—but perhaps some of your 
readers could give us the correct phrase. 


Swift: Swallow. —Some time ago being out 
shooting, and wishing to get rid of the charges in 
my gun before going into a farm-house (it was an- 
terior to the days of breech-loaders), a friend said 
“Try those swallows.” I however objected, believ- 
ing them to be not only the most inoffensive but the 
most useful of birds, keeping down flies and other 
pests of a similar description. The farmer said, 
“ Quite right, sir,— 

“The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty’s bow and arrow — 
but knock them black swifts down, sir; they are 
regular limbs of the devil. Wherever the mar- 
tins and swallows come, they bring good luck. 
Them black imps always bring the contrary.” 
Does this idea prevail elsewhere? I think I re- 


| member it in Surrey. 


Diableriein Thanet. — The following tale was 
gravely related to me the other day. The foul 


| fiend in question must have been as witless as his 





brother in Rabelais. A boatman at Dumpton 
had disposed of himself, after the expiration of a 
certain term, by the bargain and sale usual in 
such cases, for and in consideration of three 
wishes to be well and truly granted; one at the 
time to bind the bargain, one in the middle, and 
the third at the end of his career. When the 
dread day arrived, he moored his boat off Dump- 
ton Gap, a little below low-water mark, and ap- 
pointed the hour of high-water as the time at 
which he chose to receive his last wish. Having 
rigged a pump on the shore side of the boat, with 
a trough leading across the deck to seaward, he 
demanded that the fiend should pump all the 
water to landward across the boat out to sea. 
Auld Clootie complied; and just as he began to 
pump, the tide began to ebb. “Oh!” said the 
fisherman, “it is all over with me, I had no no- 
tion you could pump so fast.” Well, the tide went 
out by little and little, and the fiend kept labour- 
ing away and pluming himself on his prowess. 
There was only a fathom or two in width of water 
left on the shore side of the boat: just then the 
tide began to flow. “There!” said the fisherman, 
“you are letting all the water come back again ; 
you must pump harder—harder!” It was of no 
use, the tide continued to flow, and the tired-out 
fiend flew away ina rage, vowing he would never 
more establish any business relations between 
himself and a fisherman of the Isle of Thanet. 
Mem. The same authority informs me “ there 
are no witches in the island,” propter quod, “ there 
are no running streams.’”’ Whether there be 
fascinations or bewitchings of another sort, I 
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leave to those who congregate on the pier to see 
the gallant Eagle land her passengers; they are 
not matters for an F.S.A. 

Very Modern Carol. — Passing through one of 
the picturesque villages in the Isle of Thanet a 
short time ago, I saw some young girls, with gar- 
lands on their heads, going from door to door 
singing. I could not stop then, but was told it 
was an old custom to do so on every New and 
Old May-day. Returning there a short time ago 
I obtained a copy with some difficulty, which, to 
my great surprise, was as follows : — 

“ May-day Carol. 
“ The first of May is my birth-day, 

Please do you remember Garland Day. 

The Queen she dresses so fine and gay, 

And in her carriage she rides away 

To open the Exhibition.” 

It is of very short antiquity to make this an old 

custom, but it may prevail for many years, as it 


| Spain. In November, 1685, he was noming 

by the same pontiff, to proceed to England as 
apostolic nuncio, on the application of Kj 

James II. ; and having been created by the holy 
see Archbishop of Amasia in partibus infidelium, he 
was consecrated accordingly, in the Chapel of S¢ 
James’s Palace, London, on May 12, 1687, 5 
John Leyburne, Bishop of Adramytium iD. by 
Vicar Apostolic of England and Wales, assisted 
by two Irish bishops (whose names I have not 
ascertained). His public reception by the sove 
reign of the realm took place at Windsor Castle 
on July 3, 1687; and during the first part of the 
year 1688, he consecrated one, at least, of the 


| newly appointed bishops vicars apostolic; but ip 


December following of that year he was forced tp 


| quit the realm, owing to the events of the Reyo- 


seems to have taken firm root in all the villages | 


in the island. 

Hops (3 8, xii. 47.) —The wild hop is abun- 
dant in the lanes here; but is much inferior to 
the worst of the cultivated sorts. The tradition, 
however, that they were introduced in the reign 
of Henry VIII. is almost universal. Is it not 
possible that the introduction was simply that of 
a superior variety of the plant? one which, from 
its excellence, grew rapidly in favour, and changed 
the character of the brewing ? 

Thus (3™ 8. xii. 106.)—The word is still com- 
mon here among seamen, and means strictly 
“thus and no nearer”: that is, you might go 
nearer the wind, but you will then be in danger 
of rock, shoal, &c.; while “ steady” means, “ go 
as near the wind as she will, provided you keep 
all sails full and drawing.” 

Scandalising a Sail.—This curious phrase has 
sprung up here lately, and describes a manceuvre 
which, if not new, was once much more uncom- 
mon than it is now. If it is wished to reduce the 
way of a fore-and-aft craft suddenly—as on en- 
tering a harbour, or if caught in a squall—the 
peak haliards are rapidly eased off, and the top- 
ping lifts hauled till the boom touches the peak 
of the gaff. Of course, sail is thus shortened in 
the most rapid way. Can anyone inform me the 
origin of this odd phrase ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


CARDINAL D’ADDA. 


Ferdinando d’Adda was born August 27, 1650, 
at Milan, of the noble family of the Counts of 
Adda, in that city. He was related to Pope In- 
nocent XI., by whom he was sent in September, 
1681, to Madrid, with the hat of cardinal, to 
Mgr. Savio Millini, the nuncio at the Court of 


lution which then occurred. 

For his services to the Catholic religion in the 
English nunciature, Mgr. d’Adda was raised tp 
the Roman purple, by Pope Alexander VIIL, in 
the ( leusiatony, Hekeuaey 13, 1690, with the title of 
Cardinal Priest of St. Clement. In 1715 he was 
promoted to the suburbicarian bishopric of Albano, 
as cardinal bishop; and he died at Rome, January 
27, 1719, in the seventieth year of his age, leaving 


| the Congregation of the Propaganda as heirs of 





his property, amounting to upwards of 100,00 
Roman crowns. 

In concluding this note regarding the last 
Roman nuncio in England, let me ask one or two 
queries. Is there any account of Mgr. d’Adda’s 
nunciature known to exist, either in print or MS,? 
and who was the consecrator of Father Phili 
Michael Ellis, O. S. Ben., and of James Smith, 
nominated, respectively, to the new vicariates- 
apostolic of the western and northern districts 
of England on January 30, 1688 ? The former was 
consecrated May 6, 1686, as Bishop of Aureliopolis, 
i. p.t, in the Chapel of St. James’s House, 
Westminster—and the latter, on 23rd of the same 
month and year, in the Chapel of the Queen 
Dowager Catherine of Braganca, at Somerset 
House, as Bishop of Calkipolis, ¢. p.i.; but in no 
record have I succeeded in discovering by whom 
these two prelates were consecrated; the proba- 
bility is, that either Mgr. d’Adda, the papal 
nuncio, or Dr. Leyburne, the only English pr- 
late then existing, was the consecrator, although 
some Irish bishop may have assisted, as on the 
occasion of the nuncio’s consecration in the pr 
vious year, above mentioned; but probabilities 
are not facts. 

In conclusion it may be noted, with reference 
to these two bishops, that Ellis became diocesan 
Bishop of Segni, in the Campagna di Roma, i 
1708, and died there November 16, 1726, anno 
wtatis seventy-five; while Smith died May %, 
1711; but no mentionis made either of his age @ 
of the place of his decease and burial by J 
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guthority known to me, and desiderated for my 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. Bishop Smith 
was President of the English College at Douay 
from 1682 till 1686 ; and Father Ellis entered 
the Benedictine order November 30, 1670, at St. 
Gregory’s College, Douay ; in 1689 he was driven 
into exile, and does not appear to have ever re- 
visited his native land. A. 8. A. 


Prxz’s Portraits oF Davrp Garrick.—In a 
recent visit to Stratford-upon-Avon I found, 
among the many very interesting and valuable 
relics in the Shakspeare Museum and Library 
(recent but important collections which are not, 
I fear, as yet sufficiently known to the public), 
an impression of a not uncommon print of Garrick, 
inseribed “ Mask taken from the face after death.” 
The same inscription is given in Evans's Catalogue 
of Engraved Portraits, I have no hesitation in 
asserting that this is not the portrait of a dead 
man. It is full of living expression. The only 
traitin which it resembles the visage of a corpse is 
observable in the dilated pupils; but this was, I 
believe, a characteristic of Garrick’s eyes. I have 
before me proofs before letters of this and of a 


folio and most noble and life-like portrait of Gar- | 


tick, also by Pine. It is quite evident that the 
mask is merely an enlarged reproduction of the 
face, below the wig, of the larger portrait. In 
the latter, the eyes have the same dilatation of 
pupil. CALCUTTENSIS. 
Ovr Norman Ancestors. —It is astonishing 
how very common is the error (even amongst 
many who should know much better) that our 
Norman ancestors were a dark-haired and swarthy 
people, and some of our nobility with these cha- 
racteristics are often named in proof. Nothing 
can, however, be further from the fact, as the 
swarthy race are descendants either of the Celts 
or of the French artisans who emigrated to this 
country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Saxons and the Normans are both essen- 
tially fair and light-haired, with this distinction, 
that the Saxon is fair, but heavy and powerful in 
frame, while the Norman is also fair, blue-eyed, 
and with perfectly symmetrical form and strong 
muscular development, but lithe and graceful. 
W herever is seen a fair and perfect featured face 
with blue eyes and brown or auburn hair and 
sparkling vivacity and manner, we may always 
be sure that the trhe Norman blood is there, no 
Matter in what rank it now appears; and for 
further confirmation I will quote Washington 
Irving's description of the people still composing 
the country of William the Conqueror : — 
Pa Nid d'Auge and Coté de Caux (Normandy), 
ue tall stately caps and trim bodices still worn are the 
xact counterparts of those worn in the time of the Con- 
jueror, and any one who has been in Lower Normandy 


I 





| must have remarked the beauty of the peasantry, and 


that air of native elegance which prevails among them. 
t is to this country undoubtedly that the English owe 
their good looks. It was from hence that the bright 
carnation, the fine blue eye, and the light auburn hair 
passed over to England in the train of the Conqueror and 
filled the land with beauty.” 

J. W. 


Newark. 


Jack Straw’s Caste, Hampsteap Heata. — 
Thackeray was accustomed to visit this house. In 
a paper in Fraser’s Magazine (June, 1839), under 
the signature of “ M. A. Titmarsh,” he writes as 
follows: 

“ Well, then, from Jack Straw’s Castle—an hotel on 
Hampstead’s breezy heath, which Keats, Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, F. W. N. Bayly, and others of our choicest 
spirits, have often patronised, and a heath of which every 
pool, bramble, furze-bush-with-clothes-hanging-on-it-to- 
dry, steep, stack, stone, tree, lodging-house, and distant 
gloomy background of London City, or bright green 
stretch of sunshiny Hertfordshire meadows, has been 
depicted by our noble English landscape painter, Con- 
stable, in his own Constabulary way—at Jack Straw’s 
Castle, I say, where I at this present moment am located 
(not that it matters in the least, but the world is always 
interested to know where men of genius are accustomed 
to disport themselves), I cannot do better than look over 
the heap of picture-gallery-catalogues which I brought 
with me from London.” 

W. W. 


Tue wast Eprrscopat Wie.—Ought not the 
following statement to be corrected? I copy it 
from an able article in Pvraser’s Magazine for Jul 
of this year, on the “ Portrait Exhibition at Sout 
Kensington ”: 

“ Dr. Murray, late Bishop of Rochester, was the last 
bishop who wore a wig.” 


This is a mistake. Dr. Murray died in 1860, 
and had ceased to wear the wig many years pre- 
viously ; whereas the episcopal wig was worn, up 
to the time of his final appearance in public, by 
the late Archbishop Sumner, who died in 1862. 
I have heard it stated on the highest authority, 
that the first of the bishops to set the example of 
relinquishing the wig was the late archbishop’s 
brother, the Bishop of Winchester, and that his 
lordship was specially complimented by George 
IV. for declining to disfigure himself, as a young 
bishop, with this unbecoming episcopal ornament. 

JOSEPHUS. 


Sr Smron Arcuer (Dvuepatr’s FRIEND): a 
Correction.—In part rv. of Cassell’s Biog. Dict. 
there are one or two inaccuracies which it may be 
of use to correct through the medium of “N.&Q.” 
lest they should be perpetuated unchallenged in a 
work of reference: 1. Sir Simon Archer (the friend 
of Dugdale) is called Sir Symon—a mode of spell- 
ing his name rarely recognised in official records, 
although the same name has frequently been so 
spelt; 2. The date of Sir Simon’s death is given 
on the authority of “Banks” as “ 1688,” whereas 
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on a reference to the Par. Reg. of Tanworth, | 


the following entry settles the point (here the y 


is exceptionally used) : —“ Symon Archer,” miles, | 


> 


sepultus fuit 4 June, 1662.” 

In the notice of this antiquary, I may supply 
the omission of “21st September” as the exact 
date of his birth, and “ 24th August” as the day 
on which he was knighted. 

Apropos : Sir Simon’s namesakes, the inventor of 
gun-cotton and the collodion process in photo- 
graphy, and the ingenious deviser of the boon of 
oe tbe sheets of postage stamps, perhaps de- 
serve a place in this dictionary as much as the 
three selected. Sp. 

Fonts oTHER THAN StoneE.— Simpson gives 
the following list of leaden fonts: — Ashover, 
Derbyshire; Avebury, Wiltshire; Woolston, 
Childrey, Berks; Warborough, Dorchester, Oxon. 

W. H. S. 


Queries. 


Bampton’s Tax.—In a subsidy roll of 37 Henry 
VIII. I find this tax several times mentioned. 
What was it? CPL. 

Cuaries I1.—Where shall I find the best ac- 
count of the arms and.equipments of the royal 
and parliamentary armies during our great Civil 
War? Where also may I see an explanation of 
the structure of the regiments and the duties of 
the various officers at that period ? ANON. 

Comparisons ARE Oprovs.—Can this pro- 
verbial expression be traced to the Greeks or 
Romans? I find it used by Cervantes in Don 
Quivote, book vi. chap. xxiii. (ed. Leon de Francia, 
1726)—Ya sabe que toda comparacion es odiosa : 
“ You know that all comparisons are odious.” 
Shakespeare (Much Ado about Nothing, Act III. 
Se. 5), and Dr. Donne (Elegy vim. “The Com- 
parison’), who lived at the same period with 
Cervantes, have both used it, so that we may 
imagine that it was widely known. 

C. T. Ramace. 

Cotonret DormeR.—W ho was Colonel Dormer, 
who was killed at the battle of Blenheim? And 
what is the history of his youthful deeds? Addison 
writes of him in “The Campaign” :— 

“ Oh Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 
And not the wonders of thy youth relate ?” 
SEBASTIAN, 


Dictionary or Cvustoms.—I am _ collecting | 


materials to publish a book of the above title ; 
and should feel exceedingly obliged if any of your 
correspondents, knowing of any local customs, 
would send an account of them to me. 
T. T. Dyer. 

7, Berkeley Street, W. 

* “ Constantia filia Simonis Archer, miles,” &c. “ Apl. 
16, 1628.” So also in the pedigree at the H. C. 








Dryven’s “ Mac Fiecxnoz.”—Can any of you 
contributors explain the references in the follow. 
ing couplet of Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe? 

“ Echoes from Pissing Alley Shadwell call, 

And Shadwell they resound from Aston Hall,” 
Is such an alley known in London at that time, 
and what was Aston Hall? Shadwell is said tj 
have been born at Santon Hall, in Norfolk, be 
longing to his family. 

Who and what are Simkin and Panton whon 
Dryden connects with the Nursery for training 
boys and girls for the stage ? — : ‘ 

“ But gentle Simkin just reception finds 

Amidst this monument of vanished minds ; 
Pure clinches the suburbian muse affords, 
And Panton waging harmless war with words,” 


Derrick, one of Dryden’s editors, say .hat Sim 
kin was a cobbler, a character in an i: .erlude, and 
Panton a famous punster. But no reference o 
— are given; and the statement abou 

’anton would be an easy guess. 

Let me take the opportunity of mentionings 
mistake of Mr. R. Bell, Dryden’s latest editor, in 
his note on the Nursery. Referring to the letten- 
patent for the creation of that establishment in 
14 Charles LI. (published in the Shakespear 
Society’s third volume), he finds a difficulty in 
the mention of the Nursery in the Rehearsal, pr- 
duced in 1671. But 14 Charles II. was 1662, not 
1674, as Mr. Bell thought. CH. 


Ene isn Stents AND GERMAN SPECTACLES. — 

“ A German proverb tells us that ‘ we see what we have 
eyes to see.” A German divine of the ultramontane 
school has been visiting England, and seen what no 
Englishman ever saw. He says,—‘ If next we cata 
scrutinising glance on the social degeneracy of the Pr 
| testant Church of England, we are struck with astonish 

ment at the aspect of the whimsical forms which it 
presents. How often does one see the dear little children 
of Mr. , the pastor of souls, climb up in the pulpit, and 
throw down from thence to their comrades below scraps of 
paper while their father quietly and composedly reads 4 
written sermon. During this time madame, his wif 
| sitting on the steps of the pulpit, impatiently awaits the 
end of the discourse, so tedious and devoid of unction, 
The sermon finished, the preacher, his wife, and children, 
pass to a room called the sacristy, and begin after the 
manner of shopkeepers to haggle over the price of the 
ecclesiastical functions with the congregation. The wife 
endeavours to soften the hearts of the faithful by a pit 
ture of the sad position of her domestic affairs, which # 
only too clearly attested by the miserable attire of the 
children.’ "—Herts Advertiser, August 3, 1867. 

This is not only “what no Englishman eve 
saw,” but what no foreigner could have fancied 
himself to have seen through any spectacles what 
ever. I do not suppose that it was newly mane 
factured for the “variety” column. It may have 
been taken from some old book. I wish to trae 
it, and shall be glad to be assisted. 

FrrzHoPKiss. 





Gouda. 
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Foyt Inscription. — The Norman church at 
Goodmanham (East Riding, Yorkshire) contains 
two fonts—one low, plain and massive, in which 
Coifi is said to have been baptized by Paulinus ; 
the other very ornamental, by tradition, of the 
age of Henry VIII. The latter bears the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : — 

- | Uma | 


| pt pis font mapd. 


(1.) Wybt | owt. . be s2ucd of 
por charcte | pra forthem 
Robert clebpng pson 
Robert appliton. . 


, ‘ 
bi | 


(2.) ane | ma | ria | gra | ple | na | dats | tea 
dic | ta | ta | im | mu | 
(3.) lade belp . ibs. 


(1.) The clerk said it used to be “ that all may 
be saved,” &c. The dots indicate where the 
letters are broken off. What the first two words 
are I cannot say: if we take the first letter for M, 
then we may say “Might.” Probably part of 
the second word is destroyed. 

(2.) The letters in the last two divisions may 
be taken in many ways, but in none very clearly. 
Can any one suggest the remainder after “ bene- 
dicta tu”? 

(3.) These words are placed on shields, the one 
between “help” and “ ih being properly 
charged. 

Unfortunately I had not time to get a rubbing. 
I shall feel obliged to any of your recent font- 
correspondents who can supply me with correct 
versions of 1 and 2. W. C. B. 


Govett Fammry.—I noticed recently in The 
Times a marriage by the Ven. Archdeacon Govett 
at New Plymouth, New Zealand. Where can I 


find a pedigree of the Govett family (originally, | 


I believe, from Somersetshire), and what are 
their armorial bearings? Their crest is given in 


Washbourne’s Book of Crests. One branch of the | 


family took the name of Romaine, I believe, some 
years since. GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 


“Tne Humours or Hayrretp Farr.’ —A 
ballad bearing this title is printed by Mr. Jewitt 
among his Derbyshire Ballads and Songs, which 
he says “will be seen to be a version—whether 
the original one or not remains to be seen—of the 
favourite ballad usually called ‘Come Lasses and 
Lads’;” and he further remarks, “it is, with 
the exception of here and there a verse, or part 
of a verse, totally distinct from it.” I think it 
would have been wiser to have kept the sugges- 
tion about the “originality” of the Hayfield Fair 
ballad out of the question altogether. It only | 
contains seven verses in all; the first, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth of which are copied almost word 
for word from “Come Lasses and Lads” (Chap- 
pell, p. 531) ; and the second and third are copied 
ae y as literally from Mark Lonsdale’s “ Last 


artinmas gone a Year” (Songs and Ballads of | 
= 


Cumberland, p. 510). If Mr. Jewitt can show 
that the “ broad-sheet ” of which he speaks was 
printed more than a quarter of a century before 
1809, then Mark Lonsdale’s claim at once dissolves 
into thin air; but till then both charges must 
stand, as I believe they now do stand, on ¢erra 
jirma. 

Allow me, however, to remark that I have no 
quarrel with Mr. Jewitt’s collection as a whole. 
On the contrary, I am glad he has published the 
Derbyshire Ballads in such a neat style; and I 
would rejoice to see those of all the other Eng- 


| lish counties thus gathered together in distinct 


volumes. Srpyey GILpr. 

THe Nationat Crest oF IRELAND.—In a paper 
in the Anthologie Hibernice by Sylvester O'Hal- 
loran, M.R.LA. (vol. i. p. 173) on the Ancient 
Heraldic Arms of Ireland, he states that in that 
country he could obtain no information as to the 
crest of Ireland; but, on application to the Col- 
lege of Heralds in London, he was informed that 
the crest of Ireland, as used by our princes at 
tilts and tournaments, and afterwards by the 
Henrys and Edwards was “a bleeding hind 
wounded by an arrow, under the arch of an old 
castle.” 

Is this correct? When was it first used and 
by whom, and when was it discontinued ? 

+e A 

NorrmyeHam Goose Farr.—I should be glad 
to know if any collections have been formed to- 
wards a history of this celebrated fair, which I 
believe, in point of antiquity, dates its origin so 
far back as almost to defy the researches of the 
antiquary. It is held on October 2 in each year, 
and is proclaimed by the mayor of Nottingham 
for eight days. I should also be glad of a refer- 
ence to any works giving a history of the fair. 

V. D. 


Kensington. 


Hastetr Powett.—I wish to learn any par- 
ticulars about this person: where he lived, what 
he did, who were his ancestors. I have seen a 
portrait of him, said to be by Hogarth. His 
wife’s name was Ann, and he had by her a son, 
born June 8, 1738, supposed to have died young, 
and two daughters, one of whom married 
Mercer, and afterwards Duncan Dallas, said to be 
uncle to the judge Sir Robert Dallas. 





G. W. M. 


Curious Tenure. —I have lately seen in print 
the curious tenure by which the Earls of Aber- 
gavenny held the manor and advowson of Ink- 
borough, Worcestershire, by a grant from Philip 
and Mary, but to revert to the crown in the event 
of the failure of male issue. Are not grants of 
such a nature very unusual ? 

“ - Tomas E, Wrxnrveron. 
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Trrptycu AT OBERWESEL.—In the “ Liebfrauen- 
kirche”’ at Oberwesel, over the high altar, is a 
large carved triptych full of figures painted and 
gilded, one of the most exquisite works of art in 
Rhenish Prussia. Tradition says that this re- 
markable triptych is of English execution, and 
was brought from our country by one of the 
Schomberg family in the time of the Great Re- 
bellion. Can this tradition be verified ? 

Epwarp F. Rm pavtt. 


Wearrve a Learner Apron.—In Suffolk, a 
woman denying something with which she was 
charged, would say, “I should as soon think of 
wearing a leather apron.” This has been ex- 
plained thus: There is a popular belief that the 
man who carried the cross for our Blessed Lord 
was a farrier, and had the nails stuck in his 
apron. Can any correspondent give further in- 
formation upon this curious subject ? 

Joun PieGort, Jun. 


Queries with Answers. 


Porutar Sayrnes.—What is the origin of the 
following vulgar sayings? 1. “ Pull baker, pull 
devil.” 2. “To play up old Goose berry.” 3. © To 
sing old Rose and burn the bellows.” HArrra. 

[ 1. The origin of the saying, “ Pull Baker, pull Devil,” 
is given in “ N, & Q.” 2"4 §. iii, 258, 316. 

2. “To play up Old Gooseberry.” Supposing this to 
be the correct form of the phrase, it,;would appear to bear 
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a musical, and at the same time a saltatory reference. If 


there is, or ever was, such a dancing tune as “ Old Goose- 
berry,” then “ Play up Old Gooseberry” would 
equivalent to saying to the musicians, “Strike up the 
tune of Old Gooseberry, that the dancing may begin.” 
Another form of the expression, however, and perhaps 


be 


the more usual one, is simply “To play Old Gooseberry,” 


not “ lo play up.” 


“To play Old Gooseberry,” means much the same as | 


“To play the Dickens,” or “ To play the Deuce.” Either 
of these expressions, and perhaps one as much as the 
other, is applied vernacularly to a mischievous character, 
or to one who has utterly mismanaged some business that 
he had in hand, nay, who has actually done mischief, or 
“made a mess of it.” Sometimes also, referring to the 
future, the terms imply a caution :—* If you let him have 
his own way in that affair, he’ll play the Deuce with it”; 
“If you don’t keep a tight hand on him, he'll play the 
Dickens”; and leave it to 
him, he'll play Old Gooseberry.” Old Goose- 


in the same way, “If you 
But why “ 
berry a 

“ Old Gooseberry,” in the connection last 
would seem to be old gooseberry wine. Wine made from 
gooseberries by keeping becomes brisk and sparkling, like 


specified, 


champagne. If, on entering your cellar, you find that a 
lively old bottle of such gooseberry has burst and carried 
havoc amongst its neighbours, you will then know ex- 


| makes a good Gill.” 





formist’s Memorial, by Calamy and Palmer, iii. 111-114 


[are s, 


XII. Sepr. 14, ‘67, 





Ss 
perimentally what is meant by “ playing Old Goo. 
berry.” 

83. The origin of the phrase, “ Sing Old Rose and ban 
the bellows,” in one of Izaak Walton’s favourite songs, 
. . n . 5 
is uncertain, There are two conjectural statements rm 
specting it in “ N. & Q.” 284 S, ix, 264,] 


Anonymovs.—I have a tract, Church Pageantry 
Display’d; or, Organ- Worship . {rraign'd and Con. 
demn'd. By Eugenius, Junior. London: Pfinted 
in Usum Vitaliani Filiorum. mpcc. There jg 
printer’sname. “ In usum Vitaliani Filiorum” 
employed because the writer ascribes the intro- 
duction of organs to Pope Vitalian. He quotes 
the Rev. Mr. H. the present Rector of All Souk 
in Colchester ( Ceré mony Monger, ch. i, pp. 1], 
17), who expresses himself thus : — 

“His Cape, his Hood, his Surplice, his Rochet, bis 
cringing Worship, his Altars with Candles on ’em, his 
Bagpipes or Organs, and in some places Viols and Vie 
lins, and Singing Bass, are so very like Popery, that 
(saith he) I protest when I came in 1660 from beyond 
sea to Paul’s and Whitehall, I cou’d scarce think mysi¥f 
to be in England, but in Spain or Portugal again.” ~ 


Eugenius speaks of his opponents as “ Eecle 
siastical Tantivies.” By the tone of his tract, by 
his use of the word “ bairns” (p. 21), and his 
praise of Bishop Burnet in more than one place, | 
take the author to be a Scotchman. 

Bound up with this is another tract in sm 
quarto, The Great Question concerning Thing 
Indifferent in Re higious Worship briefly stated. 
The Second Edition. London: Printed in the 
year 1660. There is no printer’s name. 

Hype CLARKE. 


aL 





[1. The following imprint may be found in some copies 
of Church P: geantry Display’d: “ London, Printed for A. 
Baldwin, at the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane. 170,” 

2. The second tract is by Edward Bagshaw. There is 
some account of this “turbulent Nonconformist,” # 
Dr. Kennett styles him in his Parochial Antiquities, i 
Wood's Athene (Bliss), iii. 944-950, and in The Noncor 


JACK AND JILL.— 
“ Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water,” &c, 
What is the gene 
T have 


Is Jill a male or female ? 
rally received notion on the subject? 





heard much discussion on the point lately. 
C.L.5 

[Jack and Gill were measures. “ Wherefore,” si 
Grumio, “be the Jacks fair within, and the Gills fat 
without,” meaning the leathern jacks clean within, ant 
the metal gills polished without. These became familia 
representatives of the two sexes, as in the proverbs 
“Every Jack must have his Gill ;” and “A good Jack 
The expression occurs Jobs 
Hey wood's Dialogue of Wit and Folly, Percy Society’ 
edition, p. 11: — 
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« No more hath he in mynde, ether payne or care, 

Than hathe other Cock my horse, or Gyll my mare!” 

Gill ought to be written Jill, for it seems to be a nick- 
name for Julia, or Juliana. 
“was in yorue among the Norman families, and it long 
prevailed in England as Julyan ; and, indeed, it became 
so common as Gillian, that Jill (or Gill) was the regular 
companion of Jack, as still appears in nursery rhyme, 
though now this good old form has entirely disappeared, 
except in the occasional un-English form of Juliana.” — 
7 


History of Christian Names. 


Loxe BretuHren.— Three principal monks, 
Dioscorus, Ammonius, and Euthymius, driven 
out of Egypt, circa A.D. 400, by a party of soldiers 
under the leadership of Theophilus, Bishop of 
Alexandria, were surnamed the Long Brethren. 
Why so called ? GrorGeE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

[These monk 


[ Y s are thus noticed by Bingham (Anti- 
quities of the Christian 





Church, book vii. chap. ii. sect. 14) : 
“Another name which the historians give to some 
Egy 


putes between Theophilus and Chrysostom, is the title of 


ptian monks, who were deeply concerned in the dis- 


Maxpoi, or Longi ; but this was peculiar to four brethren, 


Dioscorus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, w 
were noted by this name for no other reason, as Sozomen 
(lib. vii. ¢. 
tall of ure. In Sidonius Apollinaris they are some- 
times called 


30) ‘observes, but only because they were 
et if 
ellulani, from their living in cells (lib. ix. 
Ep. iii. ad Faustum), and insulani, islanders, because the 
astery in the Isle of Lerins was the place 
where most of the French bishops and learned men in 
those ages had their education. 
name for the 


famous 1 


So this was a peculiar 
monks of Lerins.” | 

QUOTATIONS, — 

“ Hope told a flattering tale, 
hat joy would soon return.” 
é I cannot find out the author of it, though I be- 
lieve it to be a familiar quotation. 
F. S. 

[This song was introduced by Madame Mara at th 
King's Theatre, Haymarket, in th opera of Artarerzes 
and was written by Peter Pindar, i.e. John Wolecot. | 


In whose works are the following wholesome 
couplets to be found ? — 


BvLiocx. 


1, “ All habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As oks to rivers—rivers 


Dryden, Ovid, xv. 


run to seas,” 
2. “ Learning by study must be won, 
I'was ne'er entailed from son to son.” 
[ Gay, Fable, xi. 2. 
“ The gay Lothario,” 
N.R » The Fair Penite ut, Act V. Se. 1.) 
“ As women wish to be who love their lords,” 
\J. Home, Douglas, Act I. Se. 1. 
H. A. F. 


| Adam, 


| whom 
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“ Julienne,” says Miss Yonge, | 
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Replies. 
THE IRISH HARP. 
xii. 141.) 


The old monkish chroniclers, in the quiet cells 
of their convents, invented strange stories, and 
they did not condescend to commence their his- 
tories later than the dates of events mentioned in 
the Old Testament, or by Homer. When Adam 
was driven out of Paradise, Noah walked out of 
the ark, or Aineas escaped from the burning of 
Troy, were their favourite epochs. In a chronicle 
of the bishops of London, down to 1483, we find 
them, the bishops, traced back to Noah and to 
The Spanish chroniclers present an un- 
broken line of their kings up to Tubal Cain. 
Silesia was named from the prophet Elisha, of 
the Silesians say they are lineal de- 
scendants. The city of Paris, was founded by the 
renowned son of Priam. Tours owes its name to 
Turonius, one of the Trojan heroes; and the city 


(3" 8. 


| of Troyes was really founded by them, as its name 
| clearly proves. 


Britain is, in like manner, the 


} 2 . . 
| land of Brute, the grandson of Ascanius, who, 


having the misfortune to kill his father, fled 
over to Britain, and subjugated the giants who 
once dwelt here. An equally veracious long line 
of shadowy kings is boasted by the Scotch, and 
they actually have their portraits painted and ex- 
hibited in Holyrood House, Edinburgh. Nay 
more, they actually show among other shams the 
stains of Rizzio’s blood on the floor, though the 
building, in which that murder was committed, 
was burned dewn in 1650, Crowds of gaping 
country people come up to Edinburgh by excur- 
sion train, every summer, to see the apartments of 
Mary Queen of Scots, in a building that was burnt 


| to the ground by Cromwell's soldiery. 


But in Ireland, alas! the last civilised of Euro- 
pean countries, we have a stronger dose still— 
there the ravings of the bards are added to the 
inventions of the chroniclers, and their absurd 
fictions are not only believed in to this day, but 
we are asked to swallow them. Mr. O'Connor, 
author of the Dissertations, owned to Dr. Warner 
“that the heat of youth and amor patria had 
inclined him to extend the matter (the antiquities 
of Ireland) beyond the rigour to which he should 
have confined himself.” But, as an Irishman 
myself, I must say that I do not see any amor 
patrie in the matter. I would much rather point 
out the truth, how that, under the fostering hands 
of English teachers, we have so soon emerged 
from barbarous ignorance, than boast of our an- 
cient civilisation, which I know cannot be true, 
and is laughed at by every antiquary in Europe. 
It may do for pagan O’Learys, or Irish helps in 
New York, to talk of Tuatha-na-Daanans, Mile- 
sians, or to quote Keating as an authority, but it 
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should not be offered to the readers of “N. & Q.” 


They, generally speaking, do not know that Keat- | 


ing tells us of two visits to Ireland before the 
Deluge. One was by Seth and some daughters 
of Cain ; the other was by a lady named Ceasarea, 
who arrived just forty days before the Flood. 
How accurate these old chroniclers were! But 
let us hear what Keating says about the Mile- 
sians. One Fenius, the grandson of Japhet, from 
whom the modern Fenians take their name, was 
in the plains of Shinar when Nimrod, and his 
profane confederates, insanely attempted to build 
the Tower of Babel. Fenius did not join them, 
and he was rewarded by not losing the gartigarran, 
or original language, and thus it is, that to this 
day, the language spoken in the Garden of Eden 
is that spoken in Ireland. But Fenius learned 


other languages, and discovered and taught the | 


Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets! His grand- 
son, Gadelus, was dangerously bitten by a ser- 
nt, but the wound was miraculously cured by a 


fast friend of Fenius, no other than the prophet | 


Moses. 
drove the snakes out of Ireland: but it was done 
ages before by the Jewish prophet, who, when 


he cured Gadelus, said that, wherever his pos- | 


terity should remain or inhabit, there should be no 
serpents ; and so there is none in Ireland, or in 
Crete, formerly head-quarters of the Milesian 
race. An old Irish rhymester has thus para- 
phrased the words of Moses : — 
“ The holy prophet was inspired to see 

Into events of dark futurity, 

And said— For thee, young prince, Heaven has in 

store 

Blessings that mortals scarce enjoyed before ; 

For wheresoe’er thy royal line shall come 

Fruitful shall be their land, and safe their home ; 

No poisonous snake or reptile shall deface 

The beauty of the field, or taint the grass ; 

No noisome reptile with envenomed teeth, 

Nor deadly insect with infectious breath, 

Shall ever blast that land or be the cause of death ; 

But innocence and arts shall flourish there, 

And learning in its lovely shapes appear ; 

The poets there shall in their songs proclaim 

Thy glorious acts and never-dying name.’” 

Gadelus, who married Scota, daughter of Pha- 
raoh, became great friends with Moses, and pro- 

osed to leave Egypt with the Israelites, but 
Moses thought it was best that they should act 
separately. Accordingly, the Israelites borrowed 
jewels from the Egyptians, and started by way of 
the desert ; the Gadelians borrowed the ships of 
Pharaoh, and set off by water. The consequence 
was that for want of their ships the Egyptians 
were all drowned in the Red Sea. He did not, 
however, sail straight to Ireland. He sailed, as 
Keating tells us, “from Egypt to Crete, from Crete 
to Scythia, from Scythia to Gothland, from Goth- 
land to Spain, from Spain back to Scythia, from 
Scythia back to Egypt, from Egypt to Thrace, 





It is absurdly stated that St. Patrick | 


from Thrace to Gothland, from Gothland to 
Spain, and from Spain to Ireland.” Nor did 
Gadelus land with the Milesians in Ireland; as 
they were two or three hundred years on their 
wanderings, we may so suppose. Milidh, who 


| appears to have been his grandson, and who mar- 


ried another Scota, daughter of another Pharaoh, 
led the host. 

The Tuatha-na-Danaans, who then ruled Ire. 
land, were a nation of sorcerers. Mr. O’Caya- 
NAGH, on the authority of the senachies (chroni- 


| clers), records that three harpers accompanied 


them to Ireland hundreds of years before this 
advent of the Milesians. Being sorcerers, as I 
have said, and knowing that the fleet of Milidh 
contained their bitter foes, they caused Ireland to 
look no larger than a hog’s back, thinking to de- 
ceive their enemies. But the Milesians were not 
to be taken in with such petty deceptions; they 
landed, and three days after fought a great battle 
with the Tuatha-na-Danaans. I need not say that 
the Milesians were the victors; but Scota, who 
appears to have been an amazon, was slain, and 
her place of burial is shown to this day. 

So minute was this Aistory that the inventors 
of it were forced to make a Deus ex machina to 
carry it down, the more so that, although Fenius 
invented three alphabets, there was still a shrewd 
idea, that the Irish did not know the art of writ- 
ing, till it was taught to them by St. Patrick. So 
the machina was a man named Caiolte Mac- 
Ronain, who should be introduced to those 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who are fond of hearing of 
great longevities, for he lived some two or three 
thousand years, and told the whole story to St. 
Patrick, who carefully wrote it down. Caiolte 
was then baptised by the saint, and died at last in 


| the odour of great sanctity, and is, I believe, an 


| Irish saint until this day. 


And so an old Irish 


| rhymester says : — 


“ From Gadelus * the Irish have their name, 
The Scots from Scota, Feini from Fenius.” 

I am ashamed to quote such puerile rubbish, 
but Ido it to show a specimen of Keating, a 
author quoted by Mr. O'CAVANAGH as an aill- 
thority for the antiquity of the Irish harp. Moore, 
from his being a poet, and from his great love of 
country, would have liked to introduce the Mile- 
sians into his History of Ireland, but found he 
really could not. And one of his reasons I may 
just give. Ptolemy, the geographer, published an 
extraordinarily correct map of Ireland in the second 
century, and gives the names of the tribes which 


| then inhabited it; and there is not one name 


amongst them, that can be phonographically tor 


tured to any resemblance to Gael or Scot. Cel- 
larius long ago drew the same conclusions from it. 
He says: “Hos populos Ptolemeus in Hiberms 


— 


. The Latinised form of Gadhoil or Gael. 
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prodidit ; nullos autem in illis recensuit Scotos, 
quod ideo posteriores, saltem nomen illorum, 
oportet in heec insula fuisse.” I again repeat that I 
am ashamed to quote such rubbish: the very name 
of Milesian is a jest to the antiquaries of Europe. 
Indeed, as there is no credit given to any account 
of Irish kings previous to the Christian era, the 
simple cyphers A.M., or anno mundi, prescribed so 
generally to Irish histories, is well interpreted 
Asinaria Maxima, and provokes perpetual laughter 
wherever it is seen. 

The fables of the Welsh, as told to us by Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, are sober and sapient in 
comparison to the Irish fictions. Though we hear 
of a Brute, 
Britain about a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, yet he tells us also of a Guendolena, a 
Locrine and an Imogene, a Bladud, a Lear and 
his daughters, a Belinus, a Lud, an Arthur, and 
others, all non-existences, but living as long as 
our language exists embalmed in poetry and 
romance. But the Milesian fictions are beneath 
contempt both as history or poetry. Still the 
Irish antiquaries—save the mark—knew what 
they were about: by pretending to trace the 
chief families of Ireland up to Milesius, they en- 
gaged them also under the banner of the pitiful 
delusion. The readers of “N. & Q.,” however, 
know something about genealogy ; they know that 
with all the modern appliances for tracing pedi- 
grees, with lists of members of parliament, lists 
of grand and petty jurymen, tombstones, heralds’ 
visitations, newspapers, and the thousand-and-one 
means we have now that were utterly unknown 
to the ancient Irish, we find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to trace even a noble pedigree for three 
hundred years. Yet we are told that ignorant 
senachies, who could neither read nor write, 
traced pedigrees for upwards of a thousand years. 
Moreover, the system of tanistry that obtained 
in Ireland, by which, not the direct heir, but the 
best man of the tribe succeeded to the chieftain- 
ship, rendered it utterly impossible. And though 
a set of barren spectators laugh at a Milesian 
pedigree taking its rise, as they all do, from Adam, 
yet the judicious must grieve, they all bearing 
their inaccuracy conspicuous on their faces, as the 
lawyer would say, they being invariably traced 
from father to son! WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

(To be continued.) 


PUTTING A MAN UNDER A POT. 
(3"¢ S. xi. 277.) 

I have but recently procured the two last 
volumes of “N. & Q.,” and have consequently an 
immense arrear of questions and answers to read 
up. It is thus very probable that by this time 
more than one solution has been furnished to 
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a grandson of Ascanius, settling in 
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the enigma propounded by Mr. Watrer W. 
SKEAT: assuredly one of the hardest nuts ever 
given out to be cracked. The explanation on 
which I venture as to the meaning of “ putting 
a man under a pot ” is as follows : — 

It is notorious that in the palmy days of mona- 
chism every conventual building contained an in 
pace or solitary cell, commonly underground, and 
as commonly entered only from a hole in the ceil- 
ing, and precisely corresponding to the oubliette 
of the baronial strongholds. The remote ancestor 
of both in pace and oubliette was the carnificium or 
lowermost dungeon of the Romans; the horrible 
hole into which the victim was lowered to be 
handled by the hangman, and out of which he 
could be drawn only by the uncus or hook. This 
lowermost pit is to this day extant in the Mamer- 
tine prisons at Rome. To the conventual in pace 
of the middle ages were consigned profligate and 
refractory, and, it is to be feared, sometimes 
merely useless or troublesome friars. The term 
of ix pace applied to these dungeons arose from 
the circumstance that a horrible mockery of reli- 
gious ceremonial was gone through when the cul- 
prit was consigned to his living tomb. Being 
duly immured therein, the abbot cast a handful of 
earth upon him, and said, “ Vade in pace,” the 
which was equivalent to “Stay there and rot.” 
It is believed that in some rare instances the 
victim, with nothing more than a loaf of bread 
and a pitcher of water to sustain life, was abso- 
lutely bricked up in his prison, where he speedily 
died the most horrible of deaths. Such was the 
fate of Scott’s Constance de Beverley, and of the 
“Nell Cook ” of Ingoldsby’s appalling ghost story, 
who, having been convicted of poisoning in a 
“warden pie” a certain canon, her master and 
paramour, was buried alive under the pavement of 


| the “ Jail Entry” in the Cathedral Close at Can- 


terbury; the remains of the poisoned pie being 
placed beside her in the sepulchre. Preferring, how- 
ever, to deal with fact rather than fiction, it would 
seem that the ix pace meant simply solitary con- 
finement on very scant rations, and for a period 
entirely at the pleasure of the abbot. It may be 
that this captivity was sometimes life-long. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that these convent 
dungeons were not entirely to be attributed to the 
monkish cruelty and tyranny. They were simply 
ecclesiastical prisons; and the clergy claimed wit 

great jealousy the privilege of dealing with their 
own criminals in their own manner. Thus the 
hospital of Bicétre in Paris, which formerly con- 
tained a number of hideous little cells called 
cabanons answering to the in pace, is said to have 
been originally erected as a place of correction for 
dissolute monks by an English Bishop of Win- 
chester, of whose title “ Bicétre ” itself is held to 
be only a corruption. At the suppression of the 
monasteries at the great French Revolution num- 
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bers of convent dungeons were eagerly explored 
by the populace, but, to their disappointment, no 
prisoners were found in them. 
Some centuries before, when the common peo- 
le were even more ignorant and more credulous, 
it is natural to suppose that the knowledge that 
there were dungeons in the monasteries in which 


friars were carcerated should have become am- | 


lified into a belief that any monk obnoxious to 
bis superior was put away straight into a “ pryvye 
chamber,” where he speedily expired from duresse 
and want. But how about “ putting him under a 
pot,” Mr. Skeat may ask. I can only resolve his 
doubt by process of analogy. We must take that 
other passage in Piers Plowman’s Crede — 
“ For thei ben nere dede 
And put al in pur clath 
With pottes on hir hedes,” 


Now, it was a common medieval observance | 


for a person being at the point of death to cause 
himself, in token of contrition and humility, to be 
clothed in sackcloth, or in his shroud (al in pur 
clath), and to strew dust and ashes on his head. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


St. Louis King of France elected to die in this | 


manner. The Last Crusader even had the ashes 
and cinders strewn over his very couch, and lay 
uponthem. It is not unlikely that this act of de- 
votion grew sometimes to be conventional and per- 
functory, and that in regard to the comfort of the 
moribund the dust and ashes were put in a saucer 
or a pot at the bed’s head: whence came the 
phrase “dying with a pot at or on his head.” 
Such a pot full of dust, &c., might have been 
lowered into the dungeon of the imprisoned friar. 
It is certain that this “ pot” in connection with mor- 


tality took very strong root in the English tongue. | 


To “go to pot” is now accounted a slang expres- 
sion; but we find in the evidence given against 
the conspirators (temp. Charles II.) in, I think, 
the Meal Tub Plot, that when a proposition was 
made to assassinate the king but to spare the 
Duke of York, one of the conspirators answered 
“No, no, James must go to pot,” meaning that 
he must be done to death. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


APHORISMS. 
(3 8, xii. 148.) 

I think the passage Q. Q. has in mind must be 
one in Bacon’s preface to his “double tract ” on 
The Elements of the Common Lawes of England, 
& passage running thus : — 

“Thirdly, whereas I could have digested these rules 
into a certain method or order, which I know would have 
been more admired, as that which would have made 
every particular rule, through coherence and relation 
unto other rules, seem more cunning and deep; yet I 
have avoided so to do, because this delivering of know- 
ledge in distinct and disjoined aphorisms doth leave the 


wit of man more free to turn and toss, and to make use of | 
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that which is so delivered to more several purposes and 
applications ; for we see that all the ancient wisdom and 
science was wont to be delivered in that form, as may be 
seen by the parables of Solomon, and by the aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, and the moral verses of Theognis and 
Phocylides ; but chiefly the precedent of the civil law, 
which hath taken the same course with their rules, doth 
confirm me in my opinion.” (Bacon’s Works, ed. Mon- 
tague, vol. xiii. pp. 139-140.) 


There is a parallel passage in the Second Book 
of the Advancement of Learning : — 

“ Neither was this in use only with the Hebrews, but it 
is generally to be found in the wisdom of the more 
ancient times ; that as men found out any observation 
that they thought was good for life, they would gather 
it, and express it in parable, or aphorism, or fable.” 
(1bid. vol. ii. p. 266.) 

Bacon has been writing thus: — 

“But chiefly we may see in those aphorisms which 
have place among divine writings, composed by Solomon 
the King (of whom the Scriptures testify that his heart 
was asthe sands of the sea, encompassing the world and 
all worldly matters), we see, I say, not a few profound 
and excellent cautions, precepts, positions, extending to 
much variety of occasions.” (Jbid., pp. 260-261, 

Compare the following, from the First Book of 
the Advancement of Learning : — 

“Another error, of a diverse nature from all the 
former, is the over-early and peremptory reduction of 
knowledge into arts and methods; from which time com- 
monly sciences receive small or no augmentation. But 
as young men, when they knit and shape perfectly, do 
seldom grow to a further stature ; so knowledge, while it 
is in aphorisms and observations, it is in growth; but 
when it once is comprehended in exact methods, it may 
perchance be further polished and illustrated, and accom- 
modated for use and practice, but it increaseth no more 
in bulk and substance.” (Jbid. p. 48.) 


Compare also the following, from the Second 
Book of the same treatise : — 

“Another diversity of method, whereof the conse- 
quence is great, is the delivery of knowledge in apho- 
risms, or in methods; wherein we may observe, that it 
hath been too much taken into custom, out of a few 
axioms or observations upon any subject, to make a 
solemn and formal art, filling it with some discourses, and 
illustrating it with examples, and digesting it into a sen- 
sible method : but the writing in aphorisms hath many 
excellent virtues, whereto the writing in method doth 
not approach, 

“ For first, it trieth the writer, whether he be super- 
ficial or solid : for aphorisms, except they should be ridi- 
culous, cannot be made but of the pith and heart of 
sciences ; for discourse of illustration is cut off, recitals 
of examples are cut off, discourse of connection and order 
is cut off, descriptions of practice are cut off; so there 
remaineth nothing to fill the aphorisms but some good 
quantity of observation: and therefore no man can suf- 
fice, nor in reason will attempt to write aphorisms, but he 
that is sound and grounded. But in methods, 


“*Tantum series juncturaque pollet ; 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris ; 


as a man shall make a great show of an art, which, if it 
were disjointed, would come to little. Secondly, methods 
are more fit to win consent or belief, but less fit to point 
to action; for they carry a kind of demonstration in orb 
or circle, one part illuminating another, and therefore 
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satisfying; but particulars, being dispersed, so best 
agree with dispersed directions. And lastly, aphorisms, 
redresenting a knowledge broken, do invite men to in- 
quire farther ; whereas methods, carrying the shew ofa 
total, do secure men as if they were at farthest.” (Jbid. 


p- 203-4.) 

Add the following, from the Filum Labyrinthi 
(4.):— 

“ Knowledge is uttered to men in a form, as if every 
thing were finished: for it is reduced into arts and 
methods, which in their divisions do seem to include all 
that may be. And how weakly soever the parts are 
filled, vet they carry the shew and reason of a total; and 


thereby the writings of some received authors go for the 
yery art: whereas antiquity used to deliver the know- 
ledge which the mind hath gathered, in observations, 


aphorisms, or short and dispersed sentences, or small 
tractates of some parts that they had diligently medi- 
tated and laboured ; which did invite men both to ponder 
that which was invented, and to add and supply further.” 
(Ibid. vol. i. p. 312-313.) 

These passages on aphorisms may be illustrated 
by the following, from the Second Book of the 


Advancement of Learning : — 

“Itistrue that knowledges reduced into exact methods 
have a w of strength, in that each part seemeth to 
support and sustain the other; but this is more satisfac- 
tory than substantial: like unto buildings which stand 
by architecture and compaction, which are more subject 
to ruin than those which are built more strong in their 


ral parts, though less compacted.” (Jbid. vol. ii. 


And it is worth while to read a paragraph a 
little further on, beginning with the words, “ In 
this part, touching the exposition of the Scrip- 
én ” > O18 
tures, (P. 312.) 


Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, JUN. 





SAINTE AMPOULE, 
(3"* S. xii. 149.) 

The name obviously means “ The Holy Vial ” 
(ampulla), and it is surprising to find Mr. Froude 
calling it “the precious ointment of St. Ampull,”’ 
asif it had been named after some saint. The 
legend is well known, that when St. Remigius 
was about to baptise King Clovis, there was no 
holy chrism at hand with which to anoint him 
immediately after baptism; but that a dove 
brought to St. Remigius a vessel of chrism, which 
was preserved as the Holy Vial (Sainte Ampoule). 

jut later on the tradition was recorded, not of 
the bay tism, but of the coronation of King Clovis. 
rh is the antiphon at the Benedictus in the Bre- 
viary of Maestrict for the feast of St. Remigius: 
m" ie ntem Francorum inclytam, similiter cum rege 
nobili, beatus Remigius, sumpto ccelitus chrismate 
sancto, sanctificavit.” But another variation ap- 
plied it to the consecration of St. Remigius him- 
self. Cardinal Mai, in his PP. Nova Bibliotheca 
(tom. i. pars ii. p- 212) quotes the following from 
Anselm of Auxerre : — 











“ Est civitas metropolis 
Remis dicta, prenobilis. 


Hujus urbis precipuxe 

Et quondam magne glorix, 

Presul fuit egregius 

Magnus olim Remigius. 

Qui dum pontifex eligitur, 

Ac digne benedicitur ; 

Dum deest liquor olei 

Quo ungatur Pontificis 

Sacrum caput a presule, 

Columba volans in aére 

Rostro refert citissimo 

Ampullam plenam oleo, 

Ore portat mitissimo 

Quo pontifex perungitur,” &c. 
But the application of the tradition to the coro- 
nation of the French kings prevailed; and we read 
in the Acta Sanctorum Maiti, t. v. p. 322: — 

“ Emiserat (Dominus) et illustrissimis regibus Francie 
columbam qu oleum in ampulla, rostro desuper delatum, 
leferret ; quo inunctus est Christianissimus Clodoveus 
et reliqui omnes post eum.”—See Cahier, Caracteristiques 
des Saints, art. “ Colombe et Fiole.” 

The vial, called the Sainte Ampoule, was about an 
inch in diameter at the bottom, and not more than 
two inches high. It contained a balsam of a 
reddish brown colour, and used to be enclosed in 
a shrine of gold surrounded with precious stones, 
and kept in a bag of crimson velvet. At a coro- 
nation, a small portion of congealed balsam was 
taken out by the Archbishop of Rheims with a 
golden pin, and mixed with holy chrism, to which 
it gave a reddish colour. When the revolution 
broke out, the sacred vial was taken from the tomb 
of St. Remigius and concealed ; but Philip Ruhl, 
a deputy of the Convention, had it tree 4 forth 
on October 6, 1793, into the public square at 
Rheims, and broke the vial into pieces with a 
hammer. The officer, however, who brought the 
vial is said to have dipped a needle into it, and 
thus obtained a small portion of its contents; and 
some persons who stood near, particularly a M. L. 
Champagne Prevoteau, picked up and preserved 
some fragments of the glass, with some of the holy 
balsam adhering to them. On May 22, previous 
to the coronation of Charles X., which took place 
on May 29, 1825, the Archbishop of Rheims took 
the depositions of those persons who preserved 
any portions of the Sainte Ampoule, and collected the 
remains of the balsam which adhered to the frag- 
ments. These were deposited in a new vial, and 
from this the archbishop took a little to mix with 
the holy chrism with which he anointed the King 
Charles X. The new vial was deposited, like the 
former, in the tomb of St. Remigius. Mr. Davip- 
son will find an engraving and an account of the 
Sainte Ampoul in The Mirror, supplementary 
number for June 4, 1825, with ample details of the 
coronation. F. C. H. 
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MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
(3"¢ 8, xii. 153.) 


May I inquire what authority exists for calling 
Madame de Pompadour duchess? Madame Cam- 
pan speaks of her only as “ marquise.” The Dic- 
tionnaire de la Noblesse de France, Paris, 1855, 
gives Pompadour thus : — 

“ D’azur A trois tours d’argent maconnées de sable, et 
en chef un lion leopardé passant d’or. Supports deux 
lions lionnés. Couronne de Marquis.” 

The same arms appear in a book—Traité sur 
l Amélioration des Terres—at the head of the dedi- 
cation to Madame de Pompadour in 1758. 

The following passage (3" S. xii. 154) is not 
written intelligibly : — 

“ The clergy called him to account on his death-bed, 
after condoning at confession the king’s long life of 
profligacy ; and yet Louis XV. n‘avait cessé d'etre pro- 
fondément religieux.” 

The calling the unhappy king to account was 
a step included in confession, and leading to it. 
But the word condoning is not one which, as 





| of the note to which I have referred. 


usually understood, at all expresses the sacred | 


acts of that supreme moment. The king received 
the grace of contrition, and profited by it. 
fear was expressed lest the announcement of the 
arrival of his confessor should destroy the life of 
the king. But the illustrious Fitzjames, Bishop 
of Carcassonne, replied to the Cardinal de la 
Roche-Aymon, who urged this fear : — 

“ Que le Roy fit administré, la concubine expulsée et 
que le roi donnat un exemple de repentir a la France et 
& l'Europe Chretienne qu'il avoit scandalisé. De quel 
droit me donnez vous cet avis? lui disoit le Cardinal 
de la Roche-Aymon. Voil& mon droit, lui repliquoit 
l’évéque de Carcassonne en detachant sa croix pectorale. 
Apprenez, Monseigneur, a respecter ce droit, et ne laissez 
pas Monsieur votre roi sans les sacremens de l'église dont 
le roi tres-Chrétien est le fils ain¢.” 


Madame du Barry was immediately sent away 
from Versailles to Ruelle. But the fear for the 
king’s life still stood in the way of his eternal 
salvation : — 

“ Les journées du 5 et du 6 passtrent sans qu’on parlat 
de confession, du viatique, ou de l’extréme onction. Le 
duc de Fronsac menaca le Curé de Versailles de le jeter 
par la fenétre s’il osait en prononcer les mots. . . . Mais, 
Je 7 & trois heures du matin, le roi demanda imperieuse- 
ment l’abbé Maudoux.” 

The abbé received the king’s confession, and 
finally — 

“ Le grand aumonier du concert avec l’archevéque avoit 
composé une formule qui fut ainsi proclamée en presence 
du Viatique. ‘Quoique le roi ne doive compte de sa 
conduite qu’A Dieu seul, il declare qu'il se repent d’avoir 
causé du scandale & ses sujets et qu’il ne desire vivre que 
pour le soutien de la religion et le bonheur de ses 


peuples.’” 


The king, during all his miserable life, had no 
doubt never ceased to be “ profondément reli- 


Some | 


| the place of her tomb. 











gieux ”’; that is, fully penetrated with a sense of 
what the Christian religion required of him, and 
of his own sad faults. Any defence of his life is, 
to the last, impossible; but he died as a Christian 
should die. 

I have used the narrative of Soulavie given in 
the Mémoires of Madame Campan. 

I believe I express the feeling of an immense 
number of the readers of “N. & Q.” when I say 
that such a subject as the “ Parc-aux-Cerfs” is 
unfit for our pages. We usually place “ N. & Q.” 
in the hands of our wives and other ladies. Cer- 
tainly no woman ought to be offered the perusal 
Nauseous 
and hateful details such as these should, I think, 
be left in their original sources, to be referred to 
when necessary. Those sources are very easily 
accessible; and the production of them in 
“ N. & Q.” cannot even be justified by the plea 
of necessity. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





In explanation, it is necessary to state that the 
maiden name of the Countess du Barry was Jeanne 
Vaubernier; but whilst in the service of a mil- 
liner at Paris, she went by the name of Made- 
moiselle Lange, until she was married to the 
Count du Barry. She was presented at court, at 
the age of twenty-four, by the Countess du Béarn, 
a lady of respectability and of high lineage (Cape- 
figue, ch. xlv. pp. 365-6). Also, that Domremi, 
eleven miles south of Vaucouleurs, where Du 
Barry was born, was the birthplace of the Maid 
of Orleans. T. J. Bucxton. 


THE TOMB OF THE VIRGIN MARY AT 
GETHSEMANE, 
(3"* S. xii. 109, 158.) 


I find no mention of Our Lady being buried in 
Gethsemane. The Valley of Jehoshaphat, in 
which Gethsemane was, is usually mentioned as 
In the Assumption of 
Our Lady, published by the Early English Text 
Society, are some references to this : — 

“ Petyr, go forthe thou be-farn, 
Thou and alle thine feres with thee, 
To Tosephat to that vale, 
And leith the bodi in a stone.” 


And again: — 
“ The apostles went forthe on here way 
To Iosephat to that valay, 
When the apostles comen uiere 
Wel softe thei setten doun the beere, 
With gret deuocioun euerychone 
Thei leide the bodi in a stone, 
And bileft alle in that stede 
As oure ladi hadde hem bede ; 
And woke ther al that nyght, 
With many torches and candle lyght.’ 


> 
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Some curious particulars connected with the 


death of Mary may be seen in “ The Departure of | 


My Lady Mary from this World,” by Dr. W. 
Wright, in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
April, 1865. J. M. CowPer. 





The legend of the Virgin’s burial at Geth- | 


semane, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, is very 
well known. It first appears in the fifth cen- 
tury, at which time there appears to have existed 
another tradition, placing her interment at Ephe- 
sus, where she lived to old age under the guardian- 
ship of St. John. But the claim in favour of 
Gethsemane prevailed, and is adopted by nu- 
merous writers of the sixth and following cen- 
turies. Many apocryphal books mention it, the 
earliest, or one of the earliest, being the so-called 
“Book of John on Mary’s falling Asleep,” the 
Greek of which has been published by Tischen- 
dorf in the Apocalypses Apocrypha. The same 
publication contains the legend in Latin, and it 
is elsewhere found in Arabic and Syriac. Of 
course we have it in the Legenda Aurea and in 
the Breviary, the latter being taken from John of 
Damascus (eighth century). Here is part of it : 

“Ejus autem corpus, quod Deum ineffabili quadam 
ratione suscepit, cum angelica et apostolica hymnodia 
elatum, et in loculo fuit depositum Gethsemane: quo in 
loco angelorum cantus mansit tres dies continuos,” 


The old Greek Apocryph says the Apostles 
carried the bier and deposited the holy and honour- 
able body in Gethsemane in a new tomb. The 
ancient Latin version represents the Apostles as 
bearing the body, with singing of psalms, from 
Mount Sion to the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
place is still shown. B. H. C. 

Meisner, in his Dissert. de Sepultura Marie, 
Basnage in his Annalium, A. c. xlvii.; Baronius, 
Annal, ad 4.c. xlviii.; Mayer, De Conventu Apos- 
tolorum ad Mortem Maria, and other authorities 
in Zedler’s Universal Levicon, xix. 1478-1490, 
may be consulted. The time and place of Mary’s 
death and interment are unknown in history; but 
tradition has assigned Ephesus and Jerusalem, the 
latter place being considered the more probable. 
In 1832, Lamartine visited the Garden of Geth- 
semane, a small plot of ground, fifty-seven yards 
square, nearly covered with buildings. He says: 

“We passed the bridge” [crossing the Kedron and 
leading to Gethsemane and the Garden of Olives ], “ and 
dismounted from our horses in front of a charming edifice, 
of the composite order, but of a severe and antique cha- 
racter, which is, as it were, buried in the lowest depths 
of the valley of Gethsemane, and fills its entire breadth, 
It is the assigned tomb of the Virgin, the mother of 
Christ ; it belongs to the Armenians, whose convents 
were the most ravaged by the plague. We did not, 
therefore, enter the sanctuary of the tomb. I contented 
myself with falling on my knees upon the marble step of 
the outer court of this handsome temple, and invoking 





| , 
the blessing of her whom every mother early teaches her 
child to piously and affectionately worship.” 

| On the other hand, Richardson says : — 

| ’ 3 

| The gardens of Gethsemane are now of a very miser- 
| able description, hedged round with a dry stone fence, 
| and provided with a few olive trees. A convent has been 
| built on the spot, but is now in ruins.” 

Such is the confusion amongst the moderns, 
that one traveller in Palestine has had to com- 
pose a second work to correct the errors of his 
first. T. J. Bucxron. 

Streatham Place, 8. 


THE ORDER OF BARONETS. 
(3 S. xii. 168.) 

D. P. is quite correct in supposing the baronet- 
age of Ulster to have been a thing planned by 
James and his advisers in order to get money; 
but it is not a solitary instance, for similar schemes 
were a favourite device of the Scottish Solomon. 
To say nothing of the cognate case of the Nova 
Scotia baronets, in his quaint book, The Discoverie 
and Historie of the Gold Mynes in Scotland (which 
was printed for the Bannatyne Club), Stephen 
| Atkinson gives in detail the king’s plan for creat- 
ing another order. 

He states that the king sent for Sir Bevis Bul- 
mer, the well-known mining adventurer, whose 
pupil Atkinson was, and opened to him a plot 
which he had devised for the working of the gold 
mines in Scotland. 

He then gives the outline of the royal plot 
in the following terms : — 

“Lett Bulmer procure or move 24 gentlemen within 
England of sufficient lands and livings, or any other his 
friends in Scotland that shall be willing to be under- 
takers thereof, and to be adventurers thereof; and see 
that all these gentlemen be of such sufficiencie in lands, 
goods, or chattelis as the worst be worth ten thousand 
pounds starling, else £500 per annum starling. And 
such gentlemen to be moved to disburse £300 starling each 
man in monies or victuals for maintainnance of the gold 
mynes in Scotland ; for which disbursement each man to 
have the honour of knighthood bestowed uppon him, and 
so for ever to be called the Knight of the Golden Mynes 
or the Golden Knight.” 


He then states that the Earl of Salisbury had 
crossed the plot on the ground that Bulmer was 
too mean a man to have granted to him such a 
privilege, but adds: — 

“Only one knight was made, and he was called Sir 
John Cleypoole, for he had ventured with Bulmer before 
£500 starling at the gold mynes in Scotland.” 


Atkinson concludes his treatise with the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Neither is it (the working of the gold mines in Scot- 
land) to be don by wishers and woulders, but only by the 
Kings Majesties Plott already devised, and cost him no- 
thing but only a stroke with his sword upon the shoulder 
of man: for which the one halfe of the profitt doth befall 
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unto His Majestie, the other halfe to lay open the gold ep. 12, “In Postumum.” That to Maskelyne is 


and silver moynes in Scotland.’ ‘ 
Grorce VERE IRvING. 





The presumptive evidence offered by your cor- 
respondent D. P. seems to me conclusive as to the 


original suggestion of the Order of Baronets, nor | 


have I seen it noticed elsewhere. The association of 
the name of Bacon adds lustre to the royal founda- 
tion of the dignity. My edition of Gwillim, 1610, 
is of course too early to contain the Instructions, 
and I wish to know in what other works they are 
to be found ? Tuomas E. WINNINGeTON. 


still earlier collections. 


GenEALOGY or THE Ussuer Famtny (3"S. xii. | 


92.) —In case any new edition of the Life of 
Archbishop Ussher appears, I shall willingly 
supply any information i 

logy of his family. I have taken some pains to 
make both corrections and additions to the pub- 
lished pedigree, and I am anxious to add to my 
information. There are many persons of the sur- 
name I am unable to connect with the arch- 
bishop’s family. Except in the way I have 
mentioned, I do not exactly see how I can oblige 
ABHBA, H. Lorrus TorrennamM. 


Swepennore Arms (3" S, xi. 496.)—The arms 
borne by Swedenborg are impressed on the books 
issued by the Society bearing his name, and were 
taken, it is believed, from an original in the hall 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
which, however, is surrounded by a wreath of 
foliage. The armorial blazon is as follows: Parti 

er pale gules and or, on the dexter side two 
Foye in saltire of the second between as many 
bendlets sinister argent: on the sinister side a 
burning mountain proper over all on a chief 
azure, a mitre with labels or, between two mul- 
lets argent. Crest on helmet—A _ demi-lion 
rampant, double queued, holding in the dexter 
paw a key. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“Poxrtican EprgramMs or Last Century” 
(3" S. xii. 124.)—The original of the epigram by 
the Rey. William Scott, “To Mr. Neville Mas- 
kelyne—On an Empty Fellow,” quoted in p. 125, 


possess as to the genea- | 


from Owen. A translation by Dr. Walsh appears 
in “ Select Epigrams :”’— 
“Nature abhors a vacuum! Bubo said. 
Bubo, you’re wrong—the vacuum’s in your head.” 


The epigram “ On the Passage of the Israelites 
out of Egypt” may have been supplied to Scott 
by an “ unknown hand,” but it was certainly not 
an “unknown ” epigram, for it was in print some 
years before Scott’s book was published. It is 
found in the Poetical Calendar, vol. vi. p. 67, 1763, 
and in the Festoon, edited by Graves, p. 5, second 
edition, 1767. Very probably it may be found in 


H. P. D. 


“Yr Marrvers or Enetanp” (3% S. xii, 
194.)—I am not quite sure whether Lorp Lyt- 
TELTON intended or not to include me in the 
number of those who make “ daring and futile 


| attempts to cobble and tinker our greatest works 


of genius”; but I rather think he did, for I had 
been warned before—when I gave sense to a pas- 
sage of Scripture which had long been without 
it—to take example by the fate of Bentley, and 
that may have been in his lordship’s mind. 

I should not have supposed that any one would 


| suspect me of desiring to substitute what I termed 


my “critical exercitations” for the words of the 
poet. I only ventured to state how I thought 
they might be approved, and I had done this 


| more than once in my edition of Milton’s Poems, 


and in what I had written on Parnell and Collins 
in“ N. &Q.” As to the passages in Campbell, 
the poet himself, we know, was not satisfied with 
“sepulchre.” Lorp Lyrretton does not defend 
“the baying of the beagle.” I would remind 
H. R. A. by the way, that not one in five hundred 


| would imagine “ beagle ” to be synonymous with 


seems to be the following, by the ever versatile | 


John Owen : — 
“ In Marcum. 
Esse in naturé vacuum cur, Marce, negasti ? 
Cui tamen ingenii tam sit inane caput.” 
Epigram, lib, i, 23, ed. 1622. 
W. H. 8. 
Yaxley. 
From the specimens given there appears to be 
little originality in Scott’s volume. The epigram 
to Rigby is only an adaptation of Martial, lib. xii. 


blood-hound—and that, finally, I only suggested 
that gale would have been better than “ breeze.” 

In this very No. of “N. & Q.” an emendation 
of Byron by Mr. Buckton is shown to be erro- 
neous; yet he had a perfect right to make it. I 
beg leave to remind T. S. N. that Keats had the 
authority of Gray, a first-rate classical scholar, 
for “ Hypérion.” Tos. KEI@HTLeY. 


HAtr-YEARED Lanp (3™ §. xii. 162.) —Is not 
this simply “ Lammas Land,” of which the copy- 
holder has the use for half the year, from Old 
Lammas Day (August 12) to Old Lady Day 
(April 5), and the parishioners entitled to common 


| of pasture enjoy it for the other half? One shilling 


| being the fines on death or alienation. 


an acre is not an uncommon quit-rent even now, 
the substantial profit of the lord of the manor 


It is said 


| small quit-rents were reserved to prevent tenants 





of old standing claiming the lands as freehold. I 
should feel extremely obliged for any information 
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as to the origin of and the various customs attached 
to the Lammas Lands, of which there are many 
hundreds of thousands of acres in England. Y 
query can readily be answered by local anti- 
quaries. Does the custom extend to Scotland ? 
A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

Nett Gwyn’s Hovse at Hlererorp (3 §. xii. 
166.)—In reply to Y. C., who asks if any repre- 
sentations of this house exist, the editor mentions 
the photograph forwarded by Mr. Havergal. I 
have now before me a very excellent and artistic 
stereogram, which I purchased at least eight years 
ago in Hereford, representing this house and the 
narrow thoroughfare of Pipe Well Lane in which 
it was situated. I bought it in Hereford, toge- 
ther with other stereograms of the Cathedral, 
Kilpeck Church, &c.—all of equal excellence ; 
and, I fancy, published by the Stereoscopic Com- 
pany, Regent Street, London. But they are not 
marked with any address, the one here particu- 
larly referred to merely having its title printed at 
the back, “ Nell Gwynne’s Birth Place, Hereford.” 
CuTusert Bepe. 


Together with a receipt of 2501, being quar- 
terly payment of a sum of 500/., by virtue of an 
order of His Majesty’s Lords of Privy Seal, dated 
June, 1679 (towards the support “ of Eleanor 
Gwynn and Charles, Earl of Burford), bearing 
her sign manual “ E. G.” (probably all she could 
write), I have sundry portraits of the “orange 
wench”; and also a clever aquaforte engraving, 
by C. J. Smith (1844), representing her residence 
at Bagnigge Wells. Is that the same as the house 
in Pipe Well Lane, Hereford ? * 

If I mistake not, the portrait of King Charles I. 
alluded to by Y. C. is the splendid full-length 
one, with the “ cavalier” look, by Van Dyke, in 
the Tribune, or Salon-Carré, at the Louvre, en- 
graved by Lestrange. I have read somewhere 
that the Countess du Barry (this maiden of Vau- 
couleurs, who was no Joan of Are, either in her 
dissolute life or in her death on the scaffold) pur- 
chased this master-piece on hearing that the 
ill-fated monarch had a page called Barrington, 
which she thought sounded like her own name. 


Pr. es Ee 


Curvese Newspaper (3" §, xii. 65.)—I think 
I can answer my colleague’s query by the simple 
monosyllable, no. Religious works for circulation 
in Chi a have been published in Chinese by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and I have one 
of their Testaments in that language before me 
now. W. W. 

Malta, 


* Certainly not. Bagnigce Wells stood a short dis- 
tance north of the Cold Bath Fields prison, in Clerken- 
well. It is very doubtful whether “ pretty witty Nelly” 
ever resided at this once famed tavern and gardens.—Eb. ] 


| 


One 





Porric Parns: “Honentinpen” (3° S. xii. 
22, 72, 113, 157.)—I beg to dissent from the 
“puerility” of Campbell’s trisyllabic close with 
the semi-mute rhyme, y. In my ear its pathetic 


| solemnity sounds like the lingering echo of a 


| requiem. 


Shakspe are describes it better: “ it 
hath a dying fall.” While, however, I would 
prefer—as a pis-aller—C. A. W.’s unrhymed ter- 
minal to Mr. Kerentiey’s monosyllabic trans- 
position, or to F. C. H.’s yet more objectionable 
“ sepulcree,” I think it would ill accord with the 
uniform rhyme of the three precedent lines in 
Campbell's several stanzas. 

May I be allowed to suggest a change of the 
final term — 
“ Shall bear a soldier’s elegy” — 


not merely for the rhyme’s sake, and for its cor- 
respondent tone with the rest of this beautiful 
ode, but for the avoidance of that pronominal un- 
certainty which is the fault, not of the poet, but 
of his mother-tongue; and which—I do not like 
to say—jumbles the living and the dead, the 
“few ” who shall “ part” with the “many” who 
They, for whom the snow shall be 
“their” winding-sheet, can hardly be said to 
have the turf beneath “their” feet, though it 
may reasonably be supposed to present their 
epitaph. 

“ Ruin,” in Moore’s melody, always appeared 
to me an awkward word; but I have never seen 
the edition wherein it is emendated by “ shatter.” 
Would not “ shiver” have been still better ? 

E. L. 8. 


“ meet.” 


REFERENCES WANTED (3 S. xii. 169.)—(1.) 
There is certainly no such passage in the Holy 
Scripture as “ Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis.” 
The nearest resembling it, is the sentence of our 
Blessed Saviour spoken to the ruler, who prayed 
him to come down and heal his son: “ Nisi signa 
et prodigia videritis non creditis” (St. John 
iv. 48). F. C. H. 

(7.) Kal od, réxvov ;—It is certain that the words 
said to have been used by Cesar, when struck for 
death by Brutus, were not Latin, but Greek. This 
best appears from Suetonius (Julius, 82): “ Ktsi 
tradiderunt quidam, M. Bruto irruenti dixisse, 
Ka) ob, réxvov ;”—*“ Thou too, my son ?” And it is 
confirmed as an on dit by Dion Cassius (xliy. 19) ; 
but he writing in Greek, and not saying that 
Cesar spoke these words in Greek, would not be 
evidence independently of Suetonius. These words 
are not mentioned by Plutarch; but as to the 
probability of the use of Greek at Rome, he con- 
firms it by saying that, when Cesar was first 
struck by Cassius, he exclaimed in Latin, “ Villain 


Casca, what are you doing?” whilst Cassius 
’ 


whose sword Cesar laid hold of, called for help 
to his brother in Greek, "AdeA@é, BohOe:. 


Brutus 
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struck him in the groin; and he received twenty- 
three wounds, for all the conspirators had agreed 
each to have a hand in the murder. Plutarch 
states as an on dit that, as soon as Cesar saw the 
sword of Brutus, he drew his robe over his face 
and fell; but it is most probable that Brutus 
acted promptly on seeing Casca’s sword held by 
Cesar ; and it is certain many of the conspirators 
wounded each other, in their haste to accomplish 
their self-imposed tax. Shakspeare has worked 
up his materials poetically, not historically in the 
strict sense of the latter term. T.J. Buckron. 

Streatham Place, S. 

(8.) The correct quotation is — 

“ Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 

Majestas et amor.”—See Ovid, Metamorph., 2, 846-7. 


W. J. Trt. 


(10.) The passage referred to occurs in the | 


speech of Cleon, on the question of the proposed 
massacre of the Mytilenmwans, and is as follows :— 

Afrim 8 ipeis xaxds aywvo8eroivres, olrwes eiddare 
Beara) wiv raw Adywr ylyverOu, dxpoaral 3¢ Trav Epywr. 
— Thuc., iii, 38. 

J. B. Saaw. 

CHESTERFIELD’s Praerarism (3** S. xi. 496.) 
It is scarcely fair to say that Lord Chesterfield’s 
rules of politeness were “copied” from Della 
Casa. It might be said, I think, with equal jus- 
tice, that he owed them to such writers as La 
Rochefoucauld, La Bruyere, and Castiglione, with 
each and all of whom he has much in common. 
The earl, no doubt, acquired both his precepts and 
practice at the French Court, where, as he him- 
self confesses, his education was completed. The 
code of morals and manners which obtained at 
that time in the courtly circles of France and 
Italy may be traced in the first instance, I think, 
to the influence of those famous treatises, the 
Galateo of Casa, and the Cortegiano of Castig- 
lione. Both had been translated into English 
long before Chesterfield wrote, although they 
would very likely be more coldly received here 
than on the Continent. 


The general influence of | 


these two Italian authors upon the improvement | 


of outward manners is recognised by Dr. John- 
son in his Life of Addison. More than once the 


Dr. expressed his opinion of Chesterfield; had the | 


latter directly “copied” from Casa, surely it 
would have been detected by the great critic! 
Further, the earl himself, as his Letters on Edu- 
cation amply prove, was well acquainted with 
Italian literature, but he never alludes to the 
two authors with whom we might presume him 
to be best acquainted. Far inferior masters of 
Italian style are recommended to bis son as 
models. 
respondence between Chesterfield and Casa has 
occurred to any one but Andrew Combe ; certainly 
not to the earl’s accomplished kinsman and latest 


I do not think that this express cor- | 


editor, Lord Mahon, whose five volumes (London, 
1853) do not contain a hint of it. 
Juxta TuRRIM, 


Boox-priates (3S. xii. 117.)—I observe that 
Sp. appends to his reply—with which I am not 
concerned—the following note, at the foot of the 
page : — 

“So at p. 488 (names wanted) it ought to be con- 
sigered that book-plates are no authority. They gene- 
rally mean nothing at the present day.” 

Having considered this matter a good deal, and 
having arrived at a different conclusion, I should 
feel very much obliged to Sp. if he would state 
in “N. &Q.” the grounds upon which he has 
arrived at his opinion. He would add to the 
favour which I am asking if he would give those 
grounds, following the division which he has 
made for himself. First: ‘‘ Book-plates are no 
| authority.” Secondly: “ They generally mean 

nothing at the present day.” 

To save trouble, I will add what I am not 
asking. Arms of imposture, invented, like those 
called by the Italians arme arbitrarie, and arms 
borne without any colourable right ; these do not 

| enter into my inquiry, because such anomalies are 

| at least not special to book-plates. If the value of 
book-plates is impugned because some such arms 
have — found in them, I am content to ask no 
more. My experience is that, in comparison with 
other places in which imposture may be practised, 
book-plates have been dene most rarely. But 
Sp. no doubt has some new source of informa- 
tion from which he has derived authority for his 
remarkable statement. D 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





Newark Font Inscription (3 S. xii. 116.) 
This inscription affords a remarkable example of 
the inaccuracy of transcribers. I have now before 
me the following versions of it: — 

“Carne rei nati sunt hoc Deo fonte renati.”—Stretch- 
ley’s History. 

“Suis nati sunt Deo boc fonte renati carne.”—Shil- 
ton’s History. 

“Svis . nati . svnt . Deo. hoc . fonte. renati . ervnt.” 
—Dickenson’s History. 

“Carne rei nati sunt hoc fonte renati.” — MS. copy 
shown by Verger. 

“ Carne innati sunt hac... . fonte renati.”—C. R. M's 
note, 

Dickenson refers to an “erroneous” account of 
the inscription in Gough’s Camden, but I have not 
this by me to refer to. The greater part of the 
inscription is in the “ ribbon-letter,” but the word 
Deo is in letters made up of grotesque figures. 
| Many of the characters have been aaa indis- 

tinct by mutilation and repeated coats of paint, 
| but from a rubbing recently taken I have no 
| doubt that the following is the true reading: — 


| Carne rei nati sunt hoc in BEO fonte renati. 
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Before and after “rei” are S-shaped stops, such 
as I have met with in bell-inscriptions, and which 
have led to the erroneous reading of “suis.” The 
gand cin “ hoc” are united, so as to have been 
mistaken (as in C. R. M.’s note) for a, and the 
word in, which is on the same side of the font, 
appears to have been unaccountably overlooked. 
J.T. F. 

Winterton, near Brigg. 

[The reading given by Mr. F. B. Retton in “ 
is the following : — 


N. & Q.’ 
1* §, vii. 625, 
“Suis . Natis . sunt . Deo. hoc . Fonte . Renati . erunt.”’ 
The hieroglyphics engraved by Gough will not elucidate 


the correct reading.— Ep. ] 


Royat Avrnors (3 S. xii. 109.)\—To the 
list may be added,—King John of Saxony; the 
ill-fated Emperor Maximilian ; the Prince de 
Joinville; the Duke d’Aumale; the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, as musical composer; King 
Ferdinand, widower of Dona Maria of Pertugal, 
aclever aqua-forte engraver. Of the lamented 
Prince Albert, I have a lithography after Ross— 
“ The Prince of Wales and the Rabbit.” Has not 
some work of his, too, been published? 

PA. L. 


Snexstone’s Inn Verses (3S. xii. 131.) — 
Certainly the chances are heavy against a pane of 
glass remaining for one hundred years unbroken 
in the window of a much-frequented room in an 
inn; though, the lines in question may possibly 
be in the poet's handwriting: for, several lines 
written by him (in French) on a pane of glass at 
Harborough Hall, Worcestershire, may still be 
seen in their original position. The fine old tim- 
bered mansion, Harborough Hall, is well seen by 
the railway traveller near to the Churchill sta- 
tion, on the line from Stourbridge to Kidder- 
minster. Its grounds may perhaps owe some of 
their beauty to Shenstone’s taste in landscape 
gardening, which was exhibited not only at the 
Leasowes, Hagley and Enville, but also at Wol- 
verley House (Mr. Knight’s), and I think I may 
also add Sion Hill, Wolverley, where lived 
Baskerville the printer, who was a friend of 
Shenstone’s. 

Shenstone’s mother was the daughter of Mr. 
William Penn, of Harborough Hall; and it is 
known that many of the poet’s youthful days 
Were passed at his grandfather's house. 

CuTuBeErt BEDrE. 


Your correspondent will find a fac-simile of 
Shenstone’s handwriting in Netherclift's Hand- 
book of Autographs, published by Russell Smith, 
1862—a work I have often consulted with ad- 
vantage. Possibly some of your readers may in- 
form us where the MSS., and probably voluminous 
papers of that poet, are dep: sited. His residence, 
the Leasowes, has often changed owners, and has 


lately come into the possession of a liberal patron 
of art—B. Gibbons, Esq.—who is embellishing the 
pana home the Worcestershire poet of the 
ast century loved so well. 

Tuomas E. WINnINeTON. 


There is no pane of glass at the Red Lion, con- 
taining Shenstone’s handwriting. If your corre- 
spondent will refer to Mr. Burn’s History of 
Henley, he will find the verses at p. 21, accom- 
panied with the notice that they have long since 
disappeared. HANLEGANZ. 


Quotation (3'4 S, xii. 67.)—The lines inquired 
about by Liom. F. were written by Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald on the night previous to his execution, 
the unfortunate nobleman having been engaged 
in an Irish rebellion. I think the commence- 
ment is — 

“ Oh Ireland, my country! the hour 
Of thy pride and thy splendour has passed ; 
And the chain which was spurned in thy moment of 
power, 
Hangs heavy around thee at last.” 
W. B. 

Liverpool. 

Horns In German Herarpry (3 S. xi. 107, 
207, 325.) — The following passage in Nisbet, the 
great Scotch armorial authority, has not, I think, 
been noticed. I came across it the other day 
when consulting the book in reference to another 
matter : — 


“ When the knights came near the barriers where the 


justings were to be held, they blew and winded an horn 


or trumpet which gave advertisement to the Heralds 
who were there attending to come forth to receive his 
name, armorial bearings, and his other proofs of nobility, 
which accordingly they performed and recorded them in 
their books. From which, it is said, HeraLpry or Art 
of Blazon, a German word which signifies to wind a horn, 
was taken for a regular description of arms in their pro- 
per terms ; whence the German families have their helmets 
frequently adorned with several horns or trumpets to 
show how often they have justed in tournaments.” — 
Vol. i. p. 8. 
GrorcE VERE IRVING. 

Quiz’s “Sxetcnes or Youne Lapres” (3"¢ 

S. xii. 130.)—In reply to C. T. B. I am able to 


| say, without hesitation, that Mr. Dickens was not 


the author of the Sketches of Young Ladies. The 
writer was well known in the circle of literary 
friends and associates. I am not aware that he 
ever formally avowed the authorship of this 
amusing volume; the publication under a feigned 
name proved his wish to remain undiscovered, 
and the fact of his being still alive wiil, I think, 
be a sufficient reason for withholding a direct reply 
to the question C. T. B. has put forth. I am 
not able to confirm the Sketches of Young Gentle- 
men being the work of the same writer. His 
literary merit rests on another anonymous mirth- 
provoking parody, which has had a marvellous 
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circulation, and will never fail to be appreciated 
as a witty production ; whilst it proves the gravity 
of the p ‘losopher capable of ministering to the 
unmeasured mirth of those who are little versed 
in the subtleties and distinctions of ethical eru- 
dition. A. M. 
Serseants’ Ropes (3* S, x. 5, 199.) —At the 
first of these references, I raised the question 
when party-coloured robes ceased to be worn by 
the serjeants-at-law, but no answer has yet ap- 
peared in “N. &Q.” I quoted a passage in an 
old poem which seemed to bear on the subject, 
but Dr. Rowsavtt, at p. 199, very courteously 
pointed out that that passage did not refer to 
serjeants-at-law. In the number just issued of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, iii. 
414, is a portion of a paper on this subject, in 


which it is stated that party-coloured robes have | 


been worn by serjeants-at-law on their creation, 
and for one year afterwards, up to a very recent 
period—within the last hundred years. If this 
statement is correct, it is curious that the custom 
should have so passed out of memory. 

Jos J. BARDWELL WorKARD, M.A, 


Cotonet Aston (3" 8. x. 474.)—This account 
of Colonel Hervey Aston is not quite correct. 
He belonged originally to the family of Lord 
Bristol, and was only connected with that of Aston 
by marriage. He left two sons. The eldest mar- 
ried a Spanish lady of Cadiz, which marriage did 
not prove a happy one, and he died at Geneva in 
a somewhat mysterious manner. The second son 


was Sir Arthur Aston, for some years envoy at 


Madrid, who died a few years ago. HowDeEn, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Pleasures of Old Age, from the French of Emile Souvestre. | 


| Mansmatc's Ronat Economy or rue West or Enotaxn. 2 Vols. 0, 
1796. 


(Routledge.) 

We have here the last written thoughts, almost the 
last words, of one who, in his day, did so much in France 
for literary purity and social justice. The thousands of 
English readers who know Emile Souvestre’s Philosopher 
in the Garret and Confessions of a Working Man, will 
welcome this carefully -executed translation of what the 


translator well calls his legacy of good will and peace to | 


the world, It is a series of detached thoughts and papers 
every way characteristic of their amiable author, and 
well calculated to increase our regret 
our regard for his memory. 


The Champagne 


ledge.) 


Country. By Robert Tomes, 


We have in this little volume the observations of a 
gentleman who appears to have resided in Rheims for a | 
United States, not | 


considerable time as consul for the 
only upon the antiquities of Rheims and its far-famed 
Cathedral, in which the sovereigns of France were wont 
to be crowned, but upon its manufactures and social 
condition. Mr. Tomes’ account of the preparation of the 


world-renowned Champagne, the mode in which that im- | 


portant branch of commerce has been established, the 








for his loss and | 


(Rout- 
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! 
| extent which it has attdined, the various firms 


in it, and the character of their respective bran i 
read with considerable interest. Not so his mre be 
social condition of Rheims, which, if Mr. Tomes’ account 
be correct, and there seems no reason to doubt its ac. 
curacy, is as bad as it can be. 

Books Recrivep.— 
Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates. (Routledge, ) 

A new and cheaper edition of this popular novel, 


Macmillan's Magazine for September. (Macmillan.) 
While rich in interest for lovers of fiction in “Old Sir 

Douglas ” and “ Silcote of Silcote,” this No. deserves the 

especial notice of our archological friends for a model 

paper, as amusing as it is instructive—“ Roman Flint 

Sparks,” 

The Bookworm, an Illustrated Literary and Bibliographical 
Review (Nos. XIX. and XX.) shows no falling off in 
the materials at the command of its learned and inge- 
nious editor. 

Chambers’ Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan 
guage for Schools and Colleges. Edited by James 
Donald. Parts VIII. and IX. (W. & R. Chambers.) 
We congratulate the publishers on the completion of 

this useful, cheap, clearly-printed, and, what is more igs 

portant, carefully-edited Dictionary. 
How to Cook Game in 100 different Ways, by Georgiana 

Hill. (Routledge.) 

Another of Messrs, Routledge’s Cheap Household 

Manuals, which is certainly published in the very nick 

of time, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent dire 

to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and af 

dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Pamir or Monway's Tarwwesse or raz Canistraw Retroron, by OE 
P. Sidney. (Last few leaves will do). Cadman, 1587. 


| Mrssace Avousrense. All or part. S. Mayer, 1555. 


Missace sxc m Sanom. 4to. 1515. 
Any Portrait of Charles I. as Prince of Wales. 
Early Illuminated Manuscripts of the Psalter. 
Wanted by Rev. John C. Jackson, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Lave oy Beananv Gites, with Introductory Essay by the Rev B 
Irving. Glasgow, !2mo. 18%. Two or three copies. 
Wanted by S. H. Harlowe, Esq. 3, North Bank, Regent's Park, N.W, 


Moaanrt's Hisrony or Essex. 2 Vols. folio. 1768. 
Psoce's Hisrony or Botsoven ann Peax Castries, dto. 17845 


Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Ruséell Street, W.C. 


Bromerteto’s Noaroze«. 5 Vols. folio. 
Cuauncey's Hearronvsaine. Folio. 
Asamore's Benasarne. ‘ols. 
Arxyns’ Grovcestensatar. Folio. 
Taonoton'’s Norrinonamsatar. Folio. 
Wanted by Afr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. } 
Bond Street, London, W 


Conduit Street, 


Aotices ta Correspouvents. 
i nswers to Correspondents in our next. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is am 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls.4i% 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

e*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q."" may be had of te 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen 

“ Nores ano Qoenres™ is published at noon 
issued in Mowraty Parts. he Subscription for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Pub 
yearly Iwoex) is lis, 4d., which may 6 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in far 
Wettxeoron Sracetr, Sraann, W.C., wher 
vor tue Eprron should be addressed, 


n Friday, and @ 
Srampeo Cori, 


“Nores & Quentes” is registered for transmission abroad. 




















